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The first two volumes in THE NATIONAL NUCLEAR ENERGY SERIES 


HISTOPATHOLOGY OF IRRADIATION FROM EXTERNAL AND 
INTERNAL SOURCES 


Edited by WILLIAM BLOOM, M. D., University of Chicago. Approximately 875 
ages, $8.00 


The first book to describe the histopathological and cytological effect of total 
body irradiation by a wide range of radioactive agents. Prepared by the Histo- 
logical Group of the Health Division at the University of Chicago, this book 


covers a wide variety of experiments and provides detailed information relative 
to techniques and materials. 


A great and varied assortment of radioactive agents were employed in these 
experiments, including beta and gamma rays; fast and slow neutrons; and X-rays 
to establish a base line for comparison. The effects of sodium 24, carbon 14, 
yttrium 91, radium and many others were also studied. 


THE PHARMACOLOGY AND TOXICOLOGY OF 
URANIUM COMPOUNDS 


Edited by Dr. Carl Voegtlin, formerly of the National Institute of Health, U.S.P.H.S., 
and Harold C. Hodge, Professor of Pharmacology and Toxicology, University of 
Rochester. 2 volumes. Approximately $13.00 
This volume summarizes years of research and many experiments on the toxicity 
of uranium compounds and the mechanism of uranium poisoning. 
Emphasis is placed on the mechanism of action of uranium. The physicochemical 
rules which govern the formation of uranium-protein complexes and bicarbonate 
complexes are applied to the transport of uranium in the body and to its excre- 
tion through the kidney. The characteristic uranium in the kidney is described 


both from the histopathological studies and from function studies. The role of 
citrate in tolerance is also covered. 


A recent, highly praised work . . . 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


A study of its Social, Economic and Political Implications 
By James R. Newman and Byron S. Miller, $5.00 


This clear and concise analysis of the problems of atomic energy control presents 
an easy-to-understand description of the organization, power and scope of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and discusses the infant industry and its present 
and future applications. An important, fact-filled book of vital concern to every 


McGRAW-HILL 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





For copies of these books 
mail the on-approval card 


enclosed in this magazine. 
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Eight Scientists Protest Thomas Committee’s Methods 


We print below the full text of a telegram wired to President 
Truman on September 6 by eight distinguished scientists. The 
President’s comments on this wire appear on page 292. The authors 
of the wire are: HARRISON BROWN, Associate Professor, Insti- 
tute for Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago; KARL TAYLOR 
COMPTON, President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
THORFIN R. HOGNESS, Director, Institute of Radiobiology and 
Biophysics, University of Chicago; CHARLES C. LAURITSEN, 
Professor of Physics, California Institute of Technology; PHILIP 
M. MORSE, Professor of Physics, Massachusetts Intitute of Tech- 
nology; GEORGE B. PEGRAM, Profesor of Physics and Dean of 
the Graduate Faculties, Columbia University; HAROLD C. UREY, 
Professor, Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, 
Nobel Prize winner; JOHN C. WARNER, Dean of the Graduate 
School and Chairman of the Department of Chemistry, Carnegie 


Institute of Technology. 


Dear Mr. President: 


As a group of Americans who dur- 
ing and since the war have had some 
part in the development of atomic 
energy, we feel impelled to call your 
attention, and that of the country, to 
a dangerous situation in this field 
that has been developing for some 
time. We believe that it is a situa- 
tion which, if it continues, may 
seriously jeopardize research in atom- 
ic energy, and consequently our na- 
tional security. 

It is our sincere hope that the situa- 
tion can be remedied before irrepa- 
rable harm is done. 

The problem we are concerned 
about has to do with the adequate 
staffing of the national atomic ener- 
gy laboratories with scientists and 
engineers of the caliber required to 
carry out a necessary vigorous re- 
search program. With the greatest 
respect to those relatively few ex- 
cellent men who are now attempting 
to carry out adequate programs at 
Brookhaven, Berkeley, Argonne, Los 
Alamos, Hanford and Oak Ridge, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the 
combined full-time personnel of high- 
ly capable scientists and engineers 
in the various laboratories is on the 
verge of reaching a dangerously low 
level. 

The factors which are creating 
such an undesirable situation are 
many and varied. But, in our opinion, 
a substantial portion of the blame 
can be placed upon the atmosphere 
which is being created by the ac- 
tions and smearing methods of the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. We do not deny the pos- 
sible need for investigations such as 
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are being carried out by the Commit- 
tee, but the fact remains that, in 
spite of its best intentions, the Com- 
mittee is creating an atmosphere that 
makes men shun government work, 
thereby threatening us all. 


Of the more than 150 senior Amer- 
ican scientists mentioned in the 
Smyth Report who were actively en- 
gaged in the war-time projects, few- 
er than 10 per cent are now devot- 
ing their full energies to the various 
government atomic energy programs. 
An equally small percentage is de- 
voting even part time to the en- 
deavors. This might have been ex- 
pected for most of them were older 
men who, during the period of the 
war, temporarily stepped out of per- 
manent positions to assume wartime 
responsibilities. We can expect that 
the tactics of the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, if they continue as 
in the past, will make the situation 
even more acute. 


During the war atomic energy was 
a young man’s business. On the Plu- 
tonium Project, for example, a count 
taken in 1944 during the height of 
the research activities showed that 
60% of the scientists were under 30 
years of age, 80% were under 35, 
and 90% were under 40. It is among 
these younger men that our nation 
must expect to find its leadership in 
atomic energy research during the 
coming years. 


But few of these men remain in 
government service to assume leader- 
ship. Many have not remained be- 
cause they have found it increasingly 
difficult to reconcile themselves to 
government employment on _ secret 
projects where they are looked upon 


by groups such as the Un-American 
Activities Committee as men not to 
be trusted, where they must sub- 
ject themselves to the possibility of 
irresponsible smears that may ruin 
them professionally for life. In many 
cases the men prefer to work else- 
where for considerably lower salaries 
on research programs completely un- 
connected with our atomic endeavors. 

It is not our desire to underesti- 
mate the possible damage that could 
be done to the United States by es- 
pionage agents of potential enemy 
nations. We recognize the likelihood 
that such agents may be operating in 
this country. We further believe that 
proper steps should be taken through 
responsible agencies of our govern- 
ment in order to minimize the effec- 
tiveness of espionage activities. 

Even the necessary amount of se- 
curity precautions presents obstacles 
to the progress of technological de- 
velopment. Any action that purports 
to be in the interests of security must 
be taken with great care. Every 
effort must be made to avoid creat- 
ing any greater obstacles to research 
than are absolutely necessary. Should 
information ever be uncovered by 
well-trained potential enemy agents, 
it could scarcely jeopardize our se- 
curity more effectively than the at- 
mosphere which exists today. 

Since the end of the war the Un- 
American Activities Committee has 
created a situation within which it 
is becoming increasingly difficult for 
scientists and engineers to function. 
The start was made in 1946 when a 
Committee delegation quizzed scien- 
tists in Oak Ridge. Following this, 
Mr. J. Parnell Thomas wrote an ar- 
ticle for Liberty magazine, which was 
a masterpiece of insinuation, entitled 
“Reds in our Atomic Bomb Plants”. 
This was followed by a similar ar- 
ticle in the June 1947 issue of Amer- 
iean Magazine. The climax was 
reached this Spring, however, when 
the Committee issued its attack 
against Dr. Edward U. Condon. That 
attack was so repugnant to scientists 
that it will be years before the dam- 
age can be undone. And in the face 
of rumors of attacks yet to come, it 
will become increasingly difficult to 
retain top scientists in government 
service. 

(Continued on page $20.) 
































PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


SPEAKS TO THE SCIENTISTS 


President Truman presents here his views on the relation between 
government and scientific research. He also comments on the 
telegram he received from eight scientists concerning the effect 
on scientists of current security investigation procedures (see page 
290). The full text of the address given by President Truman 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in Washington on September 13 is given below. 


Mr. President, members of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: 


I certainly call it a privilege and an 
honor to be able to appear here tonight 
to welcome you to this Washington 
centennial celebration. I want to say 
to you that as soon as I have made my 
welcoming speech, it will be necessary 
for me to go over to the White House 
and prepare a_ half-dozen political 
speeches, more or less, for future use. 
I can assure you that this is one of 
those non-political appearances of the 
President of the United States. 


I am deeply honored in being with 
you tonight on the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science. As President of the United 
States, I welcome you to Washington. 

In the one hundred years since this 
association was organized, science has 
helped transform the United States 
into the most productive nation in the 
world. I know that in your meetings 
this week you will be looking back 
over the progress of American science 
in the past century. I also know that 
you are much more interested in look- 
ing into the future. 


You are looking forward, I know, 
because we stand at this moment at 
the threshold of revolutionary devel- 
opments. In fact I think we are facing 
the greatest age in history. Scientific 
research daily becomes more impor- 
tant to our agriculture, our industry, 
and our health. 


The members of this association 
know better than I what developments 
to expect in the years ahead in physics, 
in chemistry, in biology and the other 
sciences, but I am certain of this— 
that science will change our lives in 
the century ahead even more than it 
has changed them in the hundred 
years just past. 


I am making that as a prophecy. I 
am [not] in the same class with the 
Commissioner of Patents who appear- 
ed before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate about 1844 or 1845. I 
discovered this when Dr. Condon’s 
predecessor was down before the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the Senate 
and tried to get an appropriation for 
the Bureau of Standards, and he was 
having a lot of trouble getting it. 


This patent commissioner came up 
with a recommendation to the Senate 
in 1844 or 1845 that the patent office 
should be abolished simply because 
everything that could be invented and 
patented had been invented and pat- 
ented, and there wasn’t any use con- 
tinuing a patent office in existence. 


We have a lot of people like that 
even today. I don’t think you belong 
in that class. 


National Policy 


and Scientific Research 


I hope you will also be thinking 
about the relationship between science 
and our national policy. 


Two years ago I appointed a scien- 
tific research board. Its report, en- 
titled Science and Public Policy, was 
submitted last fall to the Eightieth 
Congress. That report stressed the 
importance of science to our national 
welfare, and it contained a number 
of important recommendations. 


The most important were these: 

First, we should double our total 
public and private allocations of funds 
to the sciences. We are now devoting, 
through Federal and private expen- 
diture, little more than one billion dol- 
lars a year for research and develop- 
ment. That sounds like an immense 





sum. With a national income of more 
than $200,000,000,000 annually, the 
board felt that we should devote at 
least $2,000,000,000, to scientific re- 
search and development each year. 
And when you consider that is a very, 
very small amount when compared to 
that $200,000,000,000, I think it ought 
to be done. 


Second, greater emphasis should be 
placed on basic research and on medi- 
cal research. 


Third, a national science founda- 
tion should be established. I pleaded 
with that Congress to give me a na- 
tional science foundation. They offered 
a national science bill which elimi- 
nated the President from the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and I 
wouldn’t sign it. 


Fourth, more aid should be granted 
to the universities, both for student 
scholarships and for research facili- 
ties. 


Fifth, the work of the research 
agencies of the Federal Government 
should be better financed and coordi- 
nated. 


I hope that you have been weighing 
these recommendations carefully, and 
that if you agree with me that they 
are sound, you will consider how they 
can be made effective national policies. 
{I] think it is vitally important. 

I know that you are also deeply con- 
cerned with the relationship of science 
to our national defense and security. 
Three years ago, when the fighting 
stopped, all of us were eager to return 
to our peacetime pursuits. The first 
thought of a great many of us was 
how to translate our wartime advances 
in scientific knowledge into better 
standards of living. 


It is an unfortunate fact, however, 
that the peace we hoped for has not 
come quickly. We are still living in 
hazardous times. We are required to 
give unremitting thought to the de- 
fense of the United States at a period 
when defense has become incredibly 
more difficult and more expensive. 
American scientists must, like all the 
rest of our citizens, devote a part of 
their strength and skill to keeping the 
nation strong. 
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At a time when we hoped our scien- 
tific efforts could be directed almost 
exclusively to improving the well-be- 
ing of our people, we must, instead, 
make unprecedented peacetime efforts 
to maintain our military strength. For 
we have learned—we have learned the 
hard and bitter way—that we cannot 
hope for lasting peace with justice 
if we do not remain strong in the 
cause of peace. 

I remember at Potsdam, we got to 
discussing a matter in eastern Poland, 
and it was remarked by the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain that the 
Pope would not be happy over that ar- 
rangement of that Catholic end of Po- 
land. And the Generalissimo, the 
Prime Minister of Russia leaned on 
the table, and he pulled his mustache 
like that, and looked over at Mr. 
Churchill and said: “Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Prime Minister, how many divisions 
did you say the Pope had?” 

If we are to maintain the leadership 
in science that is essential to national 
strength, we must vigorously press 
ahead in research. There is one simple 
axiom on which this thought is based. 
The secrets of nature are not our mo- 
nopoly. Any nation that is willing and 
able to make the effort can learn the 
secrets that we have learned. Such a 
nation may, indeed, discover new facts 
of nature we have not yet discovered. 

Our problem, therefore, is not a 
static one of preserving what we have. 
Our problem is to continue to engage 
in pure—or fundamental—research in 
all scientific fields. Such research 
alone leads to striking developments 
that mean leadership. Yet it is pre- 
cisely in this area that we, as a nation, 
have been weakest. We have been 
strong in applied science and in tech- 
nology, but in the past we have relied 
largely on Europe for basic knowledge. 





Government Should Provide 


Funds for Pure Research 


Pure research is arduous, demand- 
ing, and difficult. It requires unusual 
intellectual powers. It requires exten- 
sive and specialized training. It re- 
quires intense concentration, possible 
only when all the faculties of the sci- 
entist are brought to bear on a prob- 
lem, with no disturbances or distrac- 
tions. 

Some of the fundamental research 
necessary to our national interest is 
being undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Government has, I be- 
lieve, two obligations in connection 
with this research if we are to obtain 
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the results we hope for. First, it must 
provide truly adequate funds and fa- 
cilities. Second, it must provide the 
working atmosphere in which research 
progress is possible. 

As to the first point, the Govern- 
ment is developing impressive pro- 
grams in many scientific fields. Funda- 
mental research is being carried on 
for the National Military Establish- 
ment in the laboratories of the armed 
forces, of industry and of our uni- 
versities. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
been pushing its extensive research. 
The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has expanded its many 
aeronautical developments. The Fed- 
eral Security Agency has engaged in 
extensive medical studies, in its own 
laboratories like the National Insti- 
tute of Health, and through grants to 
colleges and universities. 

Other Federal agencies, such as the 
Departments of Commerce, of Agri- 
culture and of the Interior, have pur- 
sued vigorous programs. The Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Scientific 
Research and Development, appointed 
by me last March, aids in coordinating 
the Government’s many research pro- 
grams. I sincerely hope that these 
programs will be further developed 
and coordinated by the early passage 
of a National Science Foundation bill. 


Scientists Should Be Encouraged 


To Work for Government 


The second obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government in connection with 
basic research is to provide working 
conditions under which scientists will 
be encouraged to work for the Gov- 
ernment. Scientists do not want to 
work in ivory towers, but they do 
want to work in an atmosphere free 
from suspicion, personal insult, or 
politically motivated attacks. 

It is highly unfortunate that we 
have not been able to maintain the 
proper conditions for best scientific 
work. This failure has grave implica- 
tions for our national security and 
welfare. 


There are some politicians, and I 
could name them, who are under the 
impression that scientific knowledge 
belongs only to them. ... The rumor 
has come to me that one of them even 
made the remark as to why we let the 
scientists know anything about the 
atomic bomb. 

This situation has been of increas- 
ing concern to me. It was highlighted 





by a telegram I received last week 
from eight distinguished scientists. 
These men expressed their alarm at 
the deterioration of relations between 
scientists and the Government because 
of the frequent attacks which have 
been made on scientists in the ostensi- 
ble name of security. 

The telegram points out that the ac- 
tions of certain groups are “creating 
an atmosphere that makes men shun 
Government work,” and that the Fed- 
eral Government is losing the services 
of excellent scientists because they 
have been looked upon from certain 
quarters as “men not to be trusted.” 

The telegram points out that scien- 
tists fully appreciate the need for 
sensible security measures. But scien- 
tists very understandably are reluc- 
tant to work where they are subject 
“to the possibility of smears that may 
ruin them professionally for life.” 

That telegram was a balanced and 
sober presentation of a vital problem 
that concerns every American. 

Continuous research by our best 
scientists is the key to American sci- 
entific leadership and true national se- 
curity. This indispensable work may 
be made impossible by the creation 
of an atmosphere in which no man 
feels safe against the public airing of 
unfounded rumors, gossip and vilifica- 
tion. 

Such an atmosphere is un-American, 
the most un-American thing we have 
to contend with today. It is the cli- 
mate of a totalitarian country in which 
scientists are expected to change their 
theories to match changes in the po- 
lice state’s propaganda line. 


Smear Campaigns Obscure 
Achievements of Atomic Scientists 


I hardly need remind this associa- 
tion that it is primarily to scientists 
that we owe the existence of our atom- 
ic energy enterprise. 

It was the scientists who first saw 
the possibility of an atomic bomb. It 
was the scientists who proved the 
possibility. It was the scientists who 
first saw the need of security meas- 
ures, and who on their own initiative 
clamped down a tight lid of secrecy 
on all experiments. 

It must not be forgotten for a mo- 
ment, and certainly it must not be ob- 
scured by any smear campaign, that 
but for the scientists we would have 
no atomic energy program. 

We are only in the beginnings of 
the atomic age. The knowledge that 
we now have is but a fraction of the 
knowledge we must get, whether for 


























peaceful uses or for national defense. 
We must depend on intensive research 
to acquire the further knowledge we 
need. We cannot drive scientists into 
our laboratories, but, if we tolerate 
reckless or unfair attacks, we can cer- 
tainly drive them out. 


These are truths that every scien- 
tist knows. They are truths that the 
American people need to understand. 

Science has no political affiliation. 
Concern for our national security is 
non-partisan. Sober recognition of 
scientific research as the basis of our 
future national security should cer- 
tainly be non-partisan. All Americans 
have a solemn obligation to avoid 
those methods and procedures which 
are impeding scientific research— 
whether adopted mistakenly with good 
intent, or advocated in the name of 
security by men with other axes to 
grind and red herrings to drag around. 


Need for Development 


of the Social Sciences 


My emphasis tonight has been on 
the physical and biological sciences. 
These are obviously in the forefront 
in terms of our industry and technol- 
ogy. But the social sciences and re- 
lated fields are at least as important 
in the present stage of human affairs. 


The physical sciences offer us tan- 
gible goods; the biological sciences, 
tangible cures. The social sciences of- 
for us better ways of organizing our 
lives. I have high hopes, as our knowl- 
edge in these fields increases, that the 
social sciences will enable us to escape 
from those habits and thoughts which 
have resulted in so much strife and 
tragedy. 

I am sincerely hoping that we will 
develop those social sciences, and that 
we will develop the atomic energy re- 
lease for the welfare of mankind, so 
that, as I said a while ago, we will be 
living in the greatest age the world 
has ever seen, and I am sure that is 
what we are going to do before we get 
through. 

Now and in the years ahead, we 
need more than anything else the hon- 
est and uncompromising common-sense 
of science. Science means a method 
of thought. That method is charac- 
terized by open-mindedness, honesty, 
perseverance, and, above all, by an un- 
flinching passion for knowledge and 
truth. When more of the peoples of 
the world have learned the ways of 
thought of the scientist, we shall have 
better reason to expect lasting peace 
and a fuller life for all. 











Public Employment or Public Pillory? 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 





Mr. Lilienthal affirms his belief in the ability of the American 
people to evaluate justly recent investigations into alleged “Un- 
American” activities of scientists. He finds in this belief the answer 
to the doubts of those scientists who feel that government employ- 
ment may entail unwarranted defamation. We give here the full 
text of Mr. Lilienthal’s speech delivered before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in Washington on 


September 16. 


It is never pleasant to be the 
bearer of bad tidings. But there is 
a disturbing situation that threatens 
the success of the atomic energy en- 
terprise of this country. 


The fact can be simply stated: It 
is the increasing unwillingness of 
specially qualified (and badly needed) 
scientists, engineers, and management 
experts to engage in work for the 
Government of the United States. 

This is a dangerous situation. 

It imperils some of the broadest, 
deepest and most immediate interests 
of the people of our country. Should 
it continue it is clear that it will 
adversely affect the morale of the 
large number of men and women all 
over the country who are working for 
the Government, including those who 
are presently engaged in atomic re- 
search, development and production 
—a quite exceptionally able and de- 
voted company of people, in my opin- 
ion. It is bound to affect their will- 
ingness to continue to contribute their 
talents and enthusiasm to this vital 
enterprise. 


It is an unhappy aspect of this 
picture that it should develop at the 
very time when this nation’s exten- 
sive atomic energy undertaking has 
attained considerable momentum, mo- 
mentum greater than any that has 
existed since the end of the war. It 
is ironic that this danger should be- 
come acute at the time when specific 
achievements have just been chalked 
up to the credit of this country’s 
technical management forces engaged 
in atomic work—achievements, I may 
add, that are of importance to every 
man, woman and child in this country. 


A healthy atomic energy program 
simply cannot stand still. It goes 
ahead, with greater and greater mo- 
mentum, or it goes to pot. It moves 
forward, to the answering of new 
questions, the solving of new prob- 
lems, the uncovering and develop- 
ment of new knowledge—or it deterio- 
rates. To move ahead it is imperative- 
ly necessary that the people of the 


United States be able to enlist in 
their service, at once, more individ- 
uals of exceptional talent in the fields 
of science, engineering and manage- 
ment; and it is imperative that this 
country be able to retain the enthu- 
siastic service of the many unusually 
qualified people who now are at work 
on atomic energy, in the nation’s uni- 
versities, industries, and on the Com- 
mission’s staff. 

We must, it seems to me, all get 
clearly in mind two propositions: 

First: America’s leadership in this 
new and fateful field of knowledge 
requires a stupendous effort. The no- 
tion that our atomic energy leader- 
ship depends upon a “secret formula,” 
locked in a vault, is nothing less than 
a gigantic hoax upon the people of 
this country. 


Our leadership depends upon de- 
veloping new knowledge, and the new 
applications of that knowledge. 
Guards, and fences, and investigators 
—all these have a place, an important 
place. But guards and fences and 
investigators do not develop new 
knowledge about atomic energy, nor 
new applications of knowledge. And 
our position in the world and our 
progress in this field requires that 
we know more and more, and that we 
know it first. 


Second: To know more and more, 
to know it fast and to know it first— 
this takes people, a particular kind 
of people. Good intentions, resounding 
speeches, expensive plants—none of 
these by themselves will do the job. 
We must have the very best qualified 
people in the United States. This is 
a relatively small company. Not a 
few of these the atomic energy en- 
terprise does have, and it is to this 
fact that the considerable achieve- 
ments of recent months can be at- 
tributed. But we must have more of 
them, and we must have them right 
away. Otherwise we face the im- 
minent threat of stagnation. It is this 
that makes the present situation grave 
and ominous. 
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What are the reasons for this situa- 
tion? Why this mounting difficulty 
in persuading some of America’s 
finest talents to make their services 
available to their Government? Why 
the growing reluctance of institu- 
tions and people to become involved 
in secret work? 


There is a complex of reasons, of 
course, this is always true in any 
problem in which human beings are 
concerned. 

I recognize that for a long time 
there has been a reluctance to enter 
Government service, for a variety of 
reasons which have been discussed 
many times. But that service has now 
taken on an extra, an added un- 
attractiveness, an added disability: 
the risk of undeserved injury to a 
man’s good name, his professional 
standing and his peace of mind 
through anonymous villification, 
through attacks from what may be 
petty or prejudiced or malevolent 
sources, 

Piled on top of all the other fa- 
miliar disabilities of public employ- 
ment, this often makes work for the 
Government appear as something to 
be shunned. Public employment has 
become, in a very real sense, a haz- 
ardous occupation. The possibility of 
public pillory, so often unjustified 
and beyond immediate redress, does 
indeed cast a shadow of fear over 
public service. The growing concern 
of scientific and technical and man- 
agerial people is evident on every 
hand. The trend shows that as be- 
tween private industry, educational 
institutions, and Government, Gov- 
ernment is regarded as the least 
desirable employer to most scientists. 
Leading scientific and technical peo- 
ple have warned that the sources of 
talent are being closed to Government. 

I am not here to seek to persuade 
you and your colleagues in science, 
engineering, and management that 
there is no basis whatever for your 
fears. That would be sheer wishful 
thinking. 

These are fears that are not felt 
by scientists and engineers alone. Nor 
are they felt only in respect to secret 
atomic energy work. They are un- 
happily widespread. It is not, how- 
ever, of the general problem of which 
I speak, but of the specific conse- 
quences of these fears upon the health 
and vigor of the atomic energy pro- 
gram of our country. 

But granted that all the hazards 
I have just described are real there 
is a larger reality. It is this: if such 
damaging and painful occurrences 
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should become common then inevitably 
self-respecting men will refuse in 
ever increasing numbers to work for 
their Government, and this Govern- 
ment, and therefore this Nation, will 
be in grievous trouble. 

This is a situation none of us 
wants to contemplate. Nor, I believe, 
is it inevitable. But it is only by 
laying this situation before the coun- 
try with candor and forthrightness 
that the answer can be found. 

For I have faith that there is an 
answer. 

That answer lies in re-assertion of 
our basic confidence in the level-head- 
edness, the fairness and the hard 
common sense of the American peo- 
ple as a whole, and of the fairness 
and responsibility of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the press and radio. 

That answer lies in the develop- 
ment of procedures such as your 
Atomic Energy Commission has been 
working out that will ferret out the 
relatively few unreliable and dis- 
loyal individuals, without at the same 
time subjecting decent, conscientious 
and utterly loyal citizens to unwar- 
ranted fears and terrible injuries. 

That answer lies in a faith all of 
us share that democracy is worth 
more to us as individuals than the 
price—the not inconsiderable price— 
that it sometimes exacts of those who, 
entering the service of their Govern- 
ment, risk the hazards of abuse and 
distortion and defamation. 

Now, neither the Atomic Commis- 
sion, nor any other body, can guaran- 
tee that individuals will never be 
subjected to unfair or unjustified 
criticism. But there is a reasonable 
way to deal with the problem 
of assuring the United States 
loyal and efficient public serv- 
ants. In its policies and prac- 
tices the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has made a determined 
and a not unsuccessful effort, 
to deal sensibly with this prob- 
lem. The American people, we 
believe, do not think it makes sense 
to burn the barn in order to catch 
the rats. 


The Commission’s course is based 
upon two premises: 

The first is that we must recognize 
that the world being what it is there 
are some people who just have no 


business in the atomic energy pro- 
gram. 


Hence every employee of the Com- 
mission, and those contractors’ em- 
ployees who have access to “restricted 
data” (the statutory term for a large 








body of secret information) is investi- 
gated by the FBI before he is granted 
a final security clearance. The investi- 
gation is provided for by the Atomic 
Energy law, and there has been no 
suggestion that I know of from any 
responsible source that the law be 
amended to eliminate this provision. 
Surely such a precaution is an obvious- 
ly reasonable one. 

The Commission’s course is also 
based on the belief that there is a rea- 
sonable way to handle security prob- 
lems, a way that provides a consider- 
able measure of protection to the in- 
dividual, and at the same time pro- 
tects the interests of the nation in its 
own security. 

We have been working on the devel- 
opment and improvement of proce- 
dures to accomplish this. For example, 
we have set up an interim procedure 
under which any person whose loyalty, 
character, and associations have been 
questioned, in connection with atomic 
energy employment, is provided with 
the fullest possible statement as to 
unfavorable information about him. 
There is careful provision for hear- 
ings and for appeal from decisions ad- 
verse to the individual. 

Nevertheless, the best procedures in 
the world cannot possibly provide an 
absolute assurance against unfair cri- 
ticism or attack. Indeed, whether the 
criticism be fair or unfair, whether it 
be justified or unjustified, the right 
to criticize those entrusted with public 
responsibility lies at the very root of 
our conception of democracy. The real 
assurance of fairness rests upon the 
basic good judgment and the con- 
science of the American people. Who 
is there, thinking back over 
the history of this country, 
who can doubt the essential 
fair-mindedness and common 
sense of the people? Who, look- 
ing about him, seeing his 
neighbor, or the man at the 
next machine or desk, who will 
be misled into thinking that a 
noisy few speak for all of us? 

But even when the current tension 
has eased there will still be occasional 
abuse, occasional unfair accusations 
against those in the public service. For 
this has happened in the past, and 
will certainly happen in the future. 
Let’s not ask for the impossible, nor 
be perfectionists. This is part of the 
price we pay for the great benefits of 
a free society. 

Viewed from such a perspective is 
this too high a price? I believe it is 
not. I am confident that the men and 
women of our generation believe it is 
not too high a price. 

















A MESSAGE TO THE WORLD CONGRESS 


OF INTELLECTUALS 


Albert Einstein 


The following is the correct and full text of Dr. Einstein 


s message 


to the World Congress of Intellectuals which met in Breslau during 
August. Dr. Einstein released this message in Princeton on August 
28 after the publication of a completely disimilar message in Po- 
land, distinguished from the original chiefly by its brevity and the 
omission of any mention of Dr. Einstein's strong recommendation 
for a world government. The message attributed to Dr. Einstein in 


Poland appears on Page 320. 


We meet today, as intellectuals and 
scholars of many nationalities, with 
a deep and historic responsibility 
placed upon us. We have every reason 
to be grateful to our French and 
Polish colleagues whose initiative has 
assembled us here for a momentous 
objective: to use the influence of 
wise men in promoting peace and 
security throughout the world. This 
is the age-old problem with which 
Plato, as one of the first, struggled 
so hard; to apply reason and pru- 
dence to the solution of man’s prob- 
lems instead of yielding to atavist 
instincts and passions. 


By painful experience we have 
learnt that rational thinking does 
not suffice to solve the problems of 
our social life. Penetrating research 
and keen scientific work have often 
had tragic implications for mankind, 
producing, on the one hand inven- 
tions which liberated man from ex- 
hausting physical labor, making his 
life easier and richer; but on the 
other hand, introducing a grave rest- 
lessness into his life, making him a 
slave to his technological environment, 
and—most catastrophic of all—cre- 
ating the means for his own mass 
destruction. This, indeed, is a trage- 
dy of overwhelming poignancy. 


However poignant that tragedy is, 
it is perhaps even more tragic that, 
while mankind has produced many 
scholars so extremely successful in 
the field of science and technology, 
we have been for a long time so 
inefficient in finding adequate solu- 
tions to the many political conflicts 
and economic tensions which best us. 
No doubt, the antagonism of economic 
interests within and among nations 
is responsible to a large extent for 


the dangerous and threatening con- 
dition in the world today. Man has 
not succeeded in developing political 
and economic forms of organization 
which would guarantee the peaceful 
co-existence of the nations of the 
world. He has not succeeded in build- 
ing the kind of system which would 
eliminate the possibility of war and 
banish forever the murderous instru- 
ments of mass destruction. 


We scientists, whose tragic des- 
tination has been to help in making 
the methods of annihilation more 
gruesome and more effective, must 
consider it our solemn and transcen- 
dent duty to do all in our power in 
preventing these weapons from being 
used for the purpose for which they 
were invented. What task could pos- 
sibly be more important for us? What 
social aim would be closer to our 
hearts? That is why this Congress 
has such a vital mission. We are 
here to take counsel with each other. 
We must build spiritual and sci- 
entific bridges linking the nations of 
the world. We must overcome the 
horrible obstacles of national fron- 
tiers. 


In the smaller entities of commu- 
nity life man has made some progress 
toward breaking down anti-social sov- 
ereignties. This is true, for example, 
of life within cities and, to a certain 
degree, even of society within in- 
dividual states. In such communities 
tradition and education have had 
a moderating influence and have 
brought about tolerable relations 
among the peoples living within those 
confines. But in relations among 
separate states complete anarchy still 
prevails. I do not believe that we 
have made any genuine advance in 
this area during the last few thou- 





sand years. All too frequently con- 
flicts among nations are still being 
decided by brutal power, by war. The 
unlimited desire for ever greater pow- 
er seeks to become active and aggres- 
sive wherever and whenever the phys- 
ical possibility offers itself. 


Throughout the ages this state of 
anarchy in international affairs has 
inflicted indescribable suffering and 
destruction upon mankind; again and 


again it has depraved the develop- 
ment of men, their souls and their 
well-being. For given times it has 


almost annihilated whole areas. 


However, the desire of nations to 
be constantly prepared for warfare 
has still other repercussions upon the 
lives of men. The power of every 
state over its citizens has grown stead- 
ily during the last few hundred years, 
no less in countries where the pow- 
er of the state has been exercised 
wisely than in those where it has 
been used for brutal tyranny. The 
function of the state to maintain 
peaceful and ordered relations among 
and between its citizens has become 
increasingly complicated and exten- 
tration and centralization of the mod- 
ern industrial apparatus. In order to 
protect its citizens from attaeks from 
without a modern state requires a 
formidable expanding military estab- 
lishment. In addition, the state con- 
siders it necessary to educate its citi- 
zens for the possibilities of war, an 
“education,” not only corrupting to 
the soul and spirit of the young, but 
also adversely affecting the mentality 
of adults. No country can avoid this 
corruption. It pervades the citizenry 
even in countries which do not har- 
bor outspoken aggressive tendencies. 
The state has thus become a modern 
idol whose suggestive power few men 
are able to escape. 


Education for war, however, is a 
delusion. The technological develop- 
ments of the last few years have 


(Continued on Page 299) 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE ATOMIC AGE 


Thomas E. Dewey 


In the August issue of the BULLETIN, we pointed out the absence 
of recommendations concerning atomic energy in the platform 
of the Republican Party. We therefore consider it particularly 
important to give in full the text of the Republican candidate's 
first public statement concerning atomic energy—a speech given 
at Phoenix, Arizona on September 23. 


These are stirring times to be an 
American. And I don’t know any 
more stirring place for an American 
to be than here in your great South- 
west. This is still pioneering country. 
Here nobody has to argue with any- 
body else about looking to the future. 
You’re looking that way already. You 
know that your future is still ahead 
of you. And that’s exactly what I 
believe about every part of our coun- 
try. That’s what I’ve been saying to 
our people. 


Ours is a magnificent land. Every 
part of it. Don’t let anybody frighten 
you or try to stampede you into be- 
lieving that America is finished. Amer- 
ica’s future—like yours in Arizona— 
is still ahead of us. Many stirring 


things are happening here in the 
southwest. 


Tonight I want to talk to you par- 
ticularly about one of them across the 
border in your neighbor state. On the 
night of July 16, 1945, American sci- 
entists exploded the first atomic bomb. 
Today, the Government has built there 
a great factory and research center to 
carry forward and improve our knowl- 
edge and production. 


That July night, three years ago, 
was a momentous date in human his- 
tory, what happened there was nothing 
less than this: man took the lid off a 
whole new layer of the universe. With 
immense labor, immense courage and 
resourcefulness and with the creative 
genius known only to the free peoples, 
our scientists laid their hands on the 
ultimate physical force and began to 
harness it for our use. That fact has 
already changed the world in which 
we live. It will unbelievably change 
the world in which our children live. 
That much we know. But one thing, 
the one all important thing, we do not 
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know. We do not know how the world 
will be changed, whether for evil or 
for good. 

There is no middle ground. The 
atomic age will be one of unimagined 
blessing or of unimagined disaster. 
We do not know which it will be. This 
is for us, for mankind to determine. 
It may be our final choice. That choice 
is our challenger. As we face that 
challenge and take stock of our op- 
portunity, we will know that the back- 
wards look won’t do. The backward 
road won’t do. 

We are living in a new age. This 
age requires of us new wisdom new 
courage and a new vision. I propose 
that we summon such wisdom, cour- 
age and vision and, with faith, not 
fear, go forward together. 

We think of atomic energy in terms 
of the bombs. But, in truth, to speak 
about atomic energy only in terms of 
the atomic bomb is like speaking of 
electricity and ignoring everything 
about it except the destructive force 
of a bolt of lightning. Atomic energy 
should be the greatest of all produc- 
tive forces for peaceful progress. We 
have just begun, a very little bit, to 
look behind the curtain and see some- 
thing of this promise of the future. 

It may be that, with radio elements 
cheap and plentiful, doctors working 
in our laboratories will be able to 
solve at last, the mystery of the 
scourge of cancer and go on from 
there to find a cure. All of the food 
we eat, most of the fuel and power 
we use, come from the capacity of 
growing things, leaves and grass and 
grains. To make sugar, starch and 
cellulose out of air, water and sun- 
light, that’s a miracle no human chem- 
ist has yet been able to duplicate. But, 
thanks to atomic science, we seem to 
be close to solving that mystery. When 
it’s solved, it may even be that we will 
have found a way to end forever the 
earth’s shortages of food. 





We’re running short of oil in the 
United States this year, for the first 
time in our history. We are importing 
more oil than we are exporting. But 
coal we have in great abundance. And 
scientists tell us that through atomic 
research we may one day so greatly 
step up the artificial production of oil 
from coal as to overcome our shortage. 
Looking ahead, where scientists are 
beginning to explore, it may be that 
atomic power plants will provide all 
the fuel we’ll need for those areas of 
our country which are short of fuel. I 
even heard the serious scientific sug- 
gestion made the other day that once 
we’ve mastered some more of the 
technical problems of atomic power we 
could put a power plant in the arctic 
so that people could live there in com- 
fort and search out the mineral re- 
sources that may lie hidden in those 
frozen regions. 


I am not a scientist. I can’t tell you 
how soon these things will happen. 
But we know already that they are 
not idle dreams or something out of 
Buck Rogers. They are part of the 
future which—one day—man will 
realize. 


If we can win the peace if we rid 
the world of that overshadowing threat 
of war, then—with this new power in 
our hands—we can make the peace. 
We win an era of human betterment 


and progress such as the world has 
never seen. 


Atomic science, which has made the 
prospect of war more terrible, has at 
one and the same time filled the peace 
we are striving for with the prospect 
of vastly increased blessings. To bring 
these good things to pass we must 
win the peace and we have not yet 
won it. Because of that unhappy fact 
our thinking about atomic energy and 
the world of our scientists and tech- 
nologists has been largely concen- 
trated on its military uses. So long 
as the danger of war hangs over us 
that necessity will continue. Any oth- 
er course would invite disaster for us 
and for mankind. It would increase 
the likelihood of war, not diminish it. 


And you can be very sure of this. 
You can be very sure that many mil- 














lions of freedom-loving, peace-seeking 
people in the world are giving thanks 
tonight that the atomic secret for the 
present at least is America’s secret. 
They pray that it will remain Amer- 
ica’s secret. These millions of peo- 
ple know that these atomic weapons in 
our hands are in safe hands. They 
know we will never use them as in- 
struments of aggression against any 
people. They know that, so long as 
this secret is our secret it will be a 
powerful restraint upon the aggres- 
sions of others. 


The world knows these things be- 
cause it knows America. It knows 
them because, in regard to this prob- 
lem America has already proved its 
good faith. For more than two years 
the United States labored tirelessly 
through the United Nations to find 
effective means for the international 
control of atomic instruments of war. 
We hoped that in this way the world 
could turn its efforts from planning 
new instruments of destruction and 
begin to harness this vast force for 
peace, but our best efforts were 
blocked. They were blocked at every 
turn by the oposition and the repeated 
vetoes of the Soviet Union. 


Today, as the United Nations meets 
in Paris to face the problems of this 
troubled time, this subject is high on 
its agenda. We are determined that 
this great new force be turned into an 
instrument of peace not of war. 


Until other nations are prepared to 
act in like yood faith we will safe- 
guard this decisive secret. Until the 
threat of aggression and war is re- 
moved from the world we will back 
the kind of research that is now going 
on here in the southwest and in other 
parts of our country. We will back it 
to the hilt. We will do that—not as 
an act of ill-will against any people. 
We will do it for the protection and 
the safety of our own freedom. We 
will do it so that peace and freedom 
for people everywhere can continue 
to have this powerful support from 
an America which desires these things 
above all others. 


But the challenge and the 
opportunity that now confront ; 
us are not before our govern- & 
ment alone. They chailenge all 
of us. The genius that split 
the atom was not furnished by gov- 
ernment. The technological knowl- 
edge, skill and know-how which built 
the vast plants for the production of 
the atomic bomb and which produced 
it were not furnished by government, 






either. These triumphs were a triumph 
of our American system, our Amer- 
ican way of life—for our belief in 
what man can do if he is free to tackle 
his job without fetters or fears and 
unhampered by the dead hand of poli- 
tical authority. 


If we are to realize the full promise 
of the atomic age we will need the full 
employment of the genius and skill of 
our free America. Today nearly ev- 
ery aspect of atomic work in our coun- 
try is, by law, a government monopoly. 
This monopolistic power is the great- 
est and most far-reaching in our his- 
tory. In those respects in which this 
monopoly is necessary to safeguard 
this secret and to develop its military 
uses, it must be maintained at all 
costs. But with this precaution for 
our security: It is perfectly clear that 
atomic progress cannot continue to be 
left exclusively to the government. 


You and I have heard about the 
dead hand of government. We have 
seen it. We know that if America’s 
industrial progress had been left sole- 
ly to government there would have 
been very little progress indeed. If it 
had been up to Washington to devel- 
op, let us say, our electrical industry, 
you can be pretty sure we’d still be 
using kerosene lamps. And if our 
transportation system had been left 
to the government to develop, we 
would probably still be getting around 
by horse and buggy. 


We learned these lessons a long 
time ago. Some nations haven’t 
learned them yet. But make no mis- 
take about it they will. We know in 
America what government can do and 
we know what it cannot do. We know 
what the enterprise, initiative and 
creative powers of our people can do. 
We know this too well to leave the 
possibilities of the atomic age solely 
in the hands of a government monop- 
oly. I propose that we protect this 
weapon of our defense with every 
means and that we develop it further 
with every means. And then I pro- 
pose that we go on from there and 
give American initiative and 
skill a chance to turn this 
3 power to production and peace- 
ie ful account. 

We cannot do this job alone. 
We did not split the atom and 
make the atom bomb alone. In doing 
these things we were immensely aided 
by scientists, men and women who had 
fled from Europe’s dictators to a hav- 
en in America. Here in this free land 
they pooled their ideas with ours and 


out of our common effort this thing 
was achieved. If the atomic future is 
to be one of promise rather than dis- 
aster, then mankind must summon its 
moral resources and make a similar 
common effort in the realm of the 
spirit. Man has learned to deal with 
nearly all of nature except human 
nature. We have explored the uni- 
verse, but we do not know ourselves. 
We have come into possession of vast 
knowledge but we have not yet ac- 
quired wisdom or understanding. That 
is the real challenge. That is our most 
momentous opportunity: 


To match our physcial mastery of 
the universe with the moral and spir- 
itual mastery of ourselves. Nothing 
less than that will fit us for the atom- 
ic age. Only that can make the atomic 
age fit for men to live in. 





GOVERNOR DEWEY AND THE 








ATOM 


The following editorial appeared 
in the New York Times on Sep- 
tember 25. 





The statesmanship in Governor 
Dewey’s first speeches in the West 
lapsed a little in the comments he 
made at Phoenix Friday evening on 
atomic energy. In the first place, he 
gave an inaccurate picture of the Man- 
hattan Project when he said that “the 
genius that split the atom was not 
furnished by government.” Of course 
government recruited most of the 
needed genius from private life. Nev- 
ertheless, it did set the project up 
and it did achieve in this way a swift 
progress not otherwise attainable. In 
the second place, Mr. Dewey said that 
after every precaution has been taken 
for our national security “atomic prog- 
ress cannot be left exclusively to the 
Government.” It isn’t, even now. Our 
Atomic Energy Commission is sending 
out thousands of isotopes for use in 
private enterprise—in hospitals, in 
laboratories, in industries, even on 
farms. 

These inaccuracies are not too im- 
portant. What is important is that 
Governor Dewey appeared to forget 
the essentials of the Baruch Plan for 
the international control of fissionable 
materials. Under such a plan a United 
Nations agency would own or control 
all such materials, regulate all private 
establishments using them, carry on 
basic research and, indeed, keep its 
heavy thumb on the whole enterprise. 
Mr. Dewey compared atomic power 
with electric power. In no foreseeable 
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time could the two energy sources be 
on the same footing. We may not like 
the word, but this country, for good 
reasons is committed to a species of 
international socialism in the atomic 
field. It is not Marxian. It is not 
dogmatic. Nevertheless, it will restrain 
free competition and the laws of the 


market. For our own safety it must 
do so. 

We believe Governor Dewey may 
wish to correct the impression his 
speech has made. We believe he in- 
tends, if elected, to proceed with the 
essentials of the Baruch Plan. He 
should say so. 





Bulletin Requests Clarification From Governor Dewey 


The following wire was sent by the BULLETIN to Governor Dewey’s 
special train on September 27. No reply was received up to the time this 


issue went to press. 


“|... We would be honored and grateful if you could wire statement clarifying 
your suggestion for discontinuing government monoply of atomic energy. A New 
York Times editorial on September 25 commented: ‘We believe Governor Dewey 
may wish to correct the impression his speech has made. We believe he intends, if 
elected, to proceed with the essentials of the Baruch plan. He should say so.’ The 
American Plan for international control provides for continued far reaching gov- 
ernment monoply of atomic energy research and development which would be 
transferred from the American government to the international agency as a per- 
manent safeguard to peace. We feel it extremely important that your views in 
this connection be known now and are holding up publication of our October 
issue in the hope that you will reply by return collect press rate.” 











Author of Atomic Energy Act Comments 
on Governor Dewey’s Speech 


Brien McMahon 








The following statement was sent to us by Senator McMahon in response 
to our request for his comments on Governor Dewey’s speech 


Governor Dewey’s speech is vague, 
in many ways contradictory, and seem- 
ingly calculated to leave the American 
people in doubt as to how he would 
modify their atomic energy project. 
The speech can be interpreted as 
meaning that Mr. Dewey wants to 
place in the hands of private corpora- 
tions a force equal to the possession 
of a private army or navy. Apparently 
he wants private firms to produce 
fissionable material. Apparently he 
misunderstands the meaning of atom- 
ic energy, the manner in which it was 
developed, and the provisions of the 
McMahon Act for its control. 

These conclusions follow from the 
patently false analogies which the 
governor uses to support his theses 
that “the dead hand of government” 
may hobble atomic development. He 
compares the growth of this unique 
force to the development of electric 
power and transportation. Thus he 
implies that atomic energy is “just 
another source of power”’—an error 
paralleling the naive notion that the 
atomic bomb is “just another weapon.” 
Of course, electric power and trans- 
portation were developed largely by 
private industry. But the explosive 
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release of atomic energy became pos- 
sible through the combined efforts of 
scientists, technicians, engineers, the 
armed forces, and many other groups 
—all working in unison for one great 
objective under governmental direc- 
tion. Private corporations played a 
major role, but they were not the 
whole team by any means. Certainly 
“the dead hand of government” did not 
retard development of the bomb. On 
the contrary, the United States would 
not possess the bomb today if it had 
not been for the government’s initia- 
tive. Governor Dewey’s speech implies 
that, under the existing atomic con- 
trol act, private industry has been 
barred from participation in our pres- 
ent program; and this, in turn, sug- 
gests that he had not been correctly 
informed of the facts. Our great plants 
at Oak Ridge and Hanford, and many 
of the new development projects else- 
where, are being operated by private 
corporations at substantial profits. But 
they are functioning under over-all 
government supervision and coordina- 
tion and under government security 
regulations. Thereby the nation mini- 
mizes chances of an intelligence leak. 





No different scheme would afford the 
same protection. 

Governor Dewey further misses the 
fact that universities, private labora- 
tories, engineering and industrial firms, 
health organizations, and the like are 
all cooperating effectively through the 
present concerted development pro- 
gram. In this fashion we are achiev- 
ing that teamwork which is so vitally 
necessary—the same kind of teamwork 
which originally produced the bomb. 
Let me emphasize that the genius of 
private enterprise is being utilized, 
that it does have ample opportunity 
to accelerate atomic progress. 

I thoroughly disagree with Gover- 
nor Dewey’s implied thesis that Amer- 
ican industry will only respond to the 
lure of unlimited profits. Scientists, 
administrators, and other individuals 
seem perfectly willing to work for 
reasonable compensation: and corpo- 
rations are not entitled to preferential 
treatment. In this connection, I might 
point out that liberal provision for 
rewarding inventors, prospectors, and 
others who contribute to atomic de- 
velopment is contained in the existing 
act. 

The day may ultimately come when 
atomic energy will be used to power 
locomotives, aircraft and ships, and 
when atomic pcewer will pervade the 
entire fabric of our economic life. The 
present act foresees the coming of this 
day and contains carefully worded 
stipulations to assure that govern- 
ment will not unduly handicap private 
enterprise. I was astonished when the 
Republican party failed even to men- 
tion atomic energy by name in its 
campaign platform. At the time, I as- 
sumed that this omission was unin- 
tentional—that the Republicans simply 
had little conception of the role of 
atomic energy is destined to play. But 
now it must be feared that the omis- 
sion was deliberate. 


This omission was foreshadowed in 
the 80th Congress when the Republi- 
can Senate reduced the terms of the 
present members of the atomic energy 
commission to two years. More re- 
cently, certain proposals have been 
advanced to subvert the present act— 
by restoring all military production 
and custody of atomic weapons to the 
Army and by converting the Atomic 
Energy Commission into little more 
than a mere licensing agency for pri- 
vate firms. On the very day before 
Governor Dewey spoke, an article in 
the New York Star alleged that these 
proposals command the support of 
various prominent Republicans, in- 
cluding the Governor himself. Conse- 
































quently, his speech fits into a pattern 
which gives cause for genuine concern. 

What is more, Mr. Dewey’s remarks 
cast a threatening shadow over the 
future of international control. From 
the beginning our official position has 
been that a United Nations atomic 
developments authority must itself 
operate “dangerous” plants. If such 
plants were handed over to private 
firms, effective international control 
might prove to be impossible. Yet Mr. 
Dewey declares that he favors the offi- 
cial American control proposals. Be- 
cause of this ambiguity alone, he owes 
it to the American people to clarify his 
stand. The Republican candidate has 
raised the most serious political issue 
not only of this campaign but of this 
generation. The fact that, under one 
interpretation of his statements, he 
projects his ideas into the vague fu- 
ture does not lessen the grave signifi- 
eance of what he suggests. The origi- 
nal Domestic Act was conceived and 
approved by Congress in the spirit of 
non-partisanship. Most of us hoped 
that it would always be considered on 
this plane. Governor Dewey, unfor- 
tunately, has seen fit to inject the 
issue into this campaign. Now that it 
is in politics, it must undergo the most 
careful and searching scrutiny by the 
American people. 





Einstein's Message to World 
Congress of Intellectuals 
(Continued from page 295) 


created a completely new military 
situation. Horrible weapons have been 
invented, capable of destroying in a 
few seconds huge masses of human 
beings and tremendous areas of ter- 
ritory. Since science has not yet 
found protection from these weapons, 
the modern state is no longer in 
a position to prepare adequately for 
the safety of its citizens. 

How, then, shall we be saved? 

Mankind can only gain protection 
against the danger of unimaginable de- 
struction and wanton annihilation if a 
supra-national organization has alone 
the authority to possess these weap- 
ons. It is unthinkable, however, that 
nations under existing conditions 
would hand over such authority to a 
supra-national organization unless 
the organization would have the legal 
right and duty to solve all the con- 
flicts which in the past have led to 
war. The functions of individual 
states would be to concentrate more 
or less upon internal affairs; in their 
relation with other states they would 
deal only with issues and problems 


Senator Vandenberg Reaffirms Support of Civilian Control 


The NEW YORK STAR of September 23 reported Walter M. DeCew, 
editor of NUCLEONICS, as saying that his proposed bill to replace the 
McMahon Act (See BULLETIN, Vol. 4, No. 9) had the support of Gov- 
ernor Dewey and “such Republicans as Representative Joseph P. Martin, 
of Massachusetts; Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan; and 
Senator John W. Bricker, of Ohio... .”’ Mr. DeCew is also quoted as 
saying that the new bill is now being shaped by attorneys of corporations 
which “have been unable to do business with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission because it’s a socialistic agency.” Because Senator Vandenberg’s 
support of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 was one of the important 
factors leading to its ultimate passage in Congress, the Bulletin felt it 
should obtain a clarification of his present attitude. The BULLETIN 
therefore wired Senator Vandenberg on September 27 and received his 
reply the following day. The texts of both wires follow. 


SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG: 


The New York Star of September 23 quotes DeCew, editor of NUCLEONICS 
as saying that you endorse his proposed new legislation to replace the Atomic 
Energy Act. We would greatly appreciate confirmation or denial of this 
statement. If you confirm statement would be most honored and grateful if 
you would at the same time give us your reasons for your change in attitude 
on this question. DeCew legislation predicated on failure of international 
control. Do you share this assumption? 


—BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS 


BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS: 

Answering your wire, I have no recollection of any correspondence with 
DeCew although this is not conclusive because my files are in Washington. 
McGraw Hili issued a statement September 23rd reading as follows: “A New 
York Star report that the McGraw Hill Publishing Company claims support of 
Senator Vandenberg for atomic energy legislation proposed in one of its maga- 
zines is untrue and such a claim would be unsupported in fact” Frankly, I have 
no recollection of DeCew’s proposals. Therefore, I am not in a position to dis- 
cuss them. But I am in a position to say that I have not changed my mind in 
any degree regarding basic civilian control of atomic energy. I have no inten- 
tion of supporting a general replacement of the Atomic Energy [Act] 
although some improvements undoubtedly are possible as a result of our experi- 
ence. There must be some mistake about the true purport of any letter I may 
have written on the subject. 


—SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 





most fateful social function intellec- 
tuals have ever had to shoulder. Will 
they have enough courage to over- 
come their own national ties to the 
extent that is necessary to induce the 
people of the world to change their 
deep-rooted national traditions in a 
most radical fashion? 

A tremendous effort is indispens- 
able. If it fails now, the supra-na- 
tional organization will be built later, 
but then it will have to be built upon 
the ruins of a large part of the now 
existing world. Let us hope that the 
abolition of the existing international 
anarchy will not need to be bought 
by a self-inflicted world catastrophe 
the dimension of which none of us 
can possibly imagine. 

The time is terribly short. We must 
act now if we are to act at all. 


which are in no way conducive to 
endangering international security. 
Unfortunately, there are no indi- 
cations that Governments yet realize 
that the situation in which mankind 
finds itself makes the adoption of 
revolutionary measures a compelling 
necessity. Our situation is not com- 
parable to anything in the past. It 
is impossible, therefore, to apply 
methods and measures which at an 
earlier age might have been sufficient. 
We must revolutionize our thinking, 
revolutionize our actions, and must 
have the courage to revolutionize re- 
lations among the nations of the 
world. Cliches of yesterday will no 
longer do today, and will, no doubt, 
be hopelessly out of date tomorrow. 
To bring this home to men all over 
the world is the most important and 
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FREEDOM DEMANDS RESPONSIBILITY 


Cuthbert Daniel and Arthur M. Squires 


The general question as to whether or not scientists have a unique 
civic responsibility for the uses made of their discoveries was 
discussed in a symposium centering around P. W. Bridgman’s 
article “Scientists and Social Responsibility” printed in our March 
issue. We initiate here a second symposium centered around Drs. 
Daniel and Squires’ proposal that scientists and engineers should 
refuse to participate in weapons research and development. Com- 
ments by Eric Ashby, A. P. Lerner and A. D. Ritchie follow, along 
with some communications from French scientists bearing on the 
same question, although not expressly written for the symposium. 
The November issue will carry a second series of comments on 
this question by other prominent natural and social scientists. 
Dr. Daniel is a consulting statistical engineer for Hydrocarbon 
Research, Inc. and the Bakelite Corporation; Dr. Squires is a 
physical chemist at Hydrocarbon Research, Inc. The authors were 
both employed by The Kellex Corporation in the construction of 
the Gaseous Diffusion Plant at Oak Ridge. 


Science sans conscience 
nest que ruine de l’ame. 
—Rabelais. 


This article is addressed primarily 
to American scientists and engineers 
who now work on weapon projects, 
as did we until recently. It can be 
taken for granted that most of these 
men don’t really like their job of 
developing more efficient ways of kill- 
ing people. This is also the case, we 
believe, for Russian scientists and 
engineers, and for technical men 
working on weapons all over the 
world. Each group continues because 
other groups continue. Each group’s 
behavior is partly the cause and 
partly the effect of the actions of 
other groups. Each group prepares 
for war because “that is what the 
other fellow is doing.” Often stimu- 
lated more by its imaginings of the 
other fellow’s activities than by its 
knowledge of the case, each group 
turns its skill to more and more 
effective weapons—more destructive, 
more terrorizing, more horrible. But 
the men who are the key figures in 
this widening circle of horror are for 
the most part decent men, who would 
rather work on useful or even use- 
less projects; who are sincerely de- 
voted to peace; who would deeply 
resent comparison with the butchers 
of Belsen and Oswiecim. 


American scientists and engineers 
are not automatons; their sincerity 
and fundamental decency cannot be 
called into question. And yet, under 
far less compulsion than the German 
scientists, they engage in the busi- 
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ness of preparing death for millions 
of innocent people. It is the situation 
that is wrong. The least we can learn 
from this fact is that the will of 
individuals, even of a key group of 
individuals, may be entirely irrele- 
vant—not only to the broad course 
of events but to the actions of the 
group in question: decent men pre- 
pare murder. 

Most American scientists feel that 
the trouble with the situation is not 
here but in Russia. “If the Russians 
would stop, we would gladly stop, 
too.” Most Russian scientists un- 
doubtedly have similar feelings, but 
locate the trouble in capitalist, “im- 
perialist” United States. Up to this 
point, the situation is almost exact- 
ly symmetrical. Assymetry enters 
with the consideration of what can 
be done. 

The stultifying round of recrimina- 
tion and mutually kindled suspicion 
cannot be broken by symmetrical 
steps. No serious communication be- 
tween American and Russian scien- 
tists is conceivable, and so there can 
be no simultaneous escape from the 
coils of fear. Even if communication 
were possible, no serious act of moral 
leadership could decently be asked of 
Soviet scientists. Their “situation” 
is infinitely worse than our own. 
Is there then no way for American 
and Soviet scientists to break the 
vicious circle? 

American scientists can study, dis- 
cuss, and act on this question; Soviet 
scientists cannot. Freedom and re- 
sponsibility go hand in hand. Can 
American scientists, without the sup- 





port of their Soviet colleagues, make 
an effective move for peace? 

We are not among those who view 
the mere existence of weapons as 
the principal cause of war. But few 
readers will subscribe to the contrary 
proposition; that a high level of mili- 
tary preparedness makes war less 
likely. Even without an analysis of 
the causes of the deadlock between 
the United States and Russia, it is 
apparent that the arms race is the 
most concrete objective result of the 
deadlock. American scientists and en- 
gineers working on weapon develop- 
ment play a decisive role in the arms 
race. Can they use this role con- 
structively? 

To answer this question by suggest- 
ing moves and stratagems is not 
our purpose in this article, but we 
believe there is a way in which Amer- 
ican scientists and engineers can 
start toward an answer. They must 
ask themselves whether their pres- 
ent professional activities contribute 
to peace or war. They must submit 
to scrutiny the motivations of their 
present activities. They must decide 
whether they should accept respon- 
sibility for the use of the results of 
their studies, or whether they dare 


delegate this responsibility to other 
men. 


Military Strength 
Versus National Security 


The political leaders of this coun- 
try have elected to stake its security 
on military superiority—the most of 
the latest and best. No longer, how- 
ever, do they use the word “defense” 
in its dictionary sense—the new weap- 
ons are not weapons of defense; they 
are weapons for counter-attack. 
America’s military establishment now 
exists not to protect civilians from 
inevitable slaughter at the outset of 
a war, but to deliver a crushing coun- 
ter-blow. It is argued that over- 
whelming military superiority will 
deter Russian attack because of fear 
of retaliation. 

Many scientists recognize the tragic 
wrong-headedness of this argument. 
The scientists and engineers in the 
Federation of American Scientists 
have long agreed that military 
strength is not synonymous with na- 
tional security. It is only one step 




















from this entirely true but negative 
proposition to the constructive notion 
that national military strength will 
soon be incompatible with national 
security. Very soon a country’s mili- 
tary strength will be measured in 
the kind of weapons it possesses, not 
in numbers of them. One thousand 
atomic bombs are probably the mili- 
tary equal of ten thousand. The de- 
velopment of new weapons for Amer- 
ica’s arsenal hastens the day when 
the same weapons are produced by 
Russia and others. In this way, the 
Manhattan Project, conceived in a 
fear which had little foundation, 
hastened production of the atomic 
bomb by many years. As stockpiles 
of new, more horrible weapons mount 
higher, a wider circle of social activ- 
ity will come under dictatorial con- 
trol by the military. The fear of re- 
taliation will be overcome by the 
temptation, and the political power, 
to strike the first blow—or by the 
temptation to end the intolerable ten- 
sion with a dishonorable bargain put- 
ting an end to civilized values and 
bringing the world under a single 
tyranny. 

The United States government has 
elected to spend huge sums for a 
program of weapon development. The 
program cannot be carried out with- 
out a large staff of technical men. 
Today it appears certain that a staff 
will be available, come what may. 
Consulted only on questions of tech- 
nical feasibility, scientists and en- 
gineers have not sought responsibility 
for the direction of their work. If 
better bombs and rockets are wanted, 
it seems that technicians will sup- 
ply them. 

Scientists are not evil men, al- 
though much that they produce is 
used for evil. In the past three years, 
many of the more sensitive among 
them have deliberately but quietly 
left weapon projects for work in 
schools or useful industry. Many, ap- 
palled at the impact on world affairs 
of their recent work, foresee with 
increasing fear their further involve- 
ment in the very heaviest decisions. 
A small fraction of scientists, as 
of all men, enjoy this increase in 
power. Others see that the future of 
science as an institution is being 
decided by forces outside their con- 
trol and even outside their ken, and 
they do not like it. 

Most technicians now in weapon 
projects would say they are there by 
chance, so to speak. They took jobs 
offering many inducements—the use 
of very expensive equipment, excel- 


lent living and working conditions, 
good salaries—and found themselves 
at work on ways of killing people. 
They deny responsibility for the Hiro- 
shimas, past and future, as the Nazi 
slayers denied responsibility for their 
gas chambers. 

Scientists who work on military 
problems can defend themselves with 
the claim that their work is interest- 
ing. It makes use of the same tech- 
niques as all scientific inquiry, it pre- 
sents challenging problems to the 
mind, sometimes it produces a by- 
product that is good. The claim that 
military problems are interesting, 
however, is not apt to justify their 
prosecution in the minds of most peo- 
ple. The interest of a few physicists 
in phenomena of the outer atmos- 
phere, or in lunar exploration, will 
not persuade many persons to sup- 
port rocket development; those who 
support it, and those who oppose it, 
will do so because rockets can bring 
sudden death to millions. Surely 
E. Teller, who writes of “the great 
scientific problems connected with 
further development of the atomic 
bomb” (January, 1948, BULLETIN 
OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS), 
does not suppose that the Army and 
the USAEC support this work be- 
cause of its “great scientific” quality. 

There are many interesting scien- 
tific problems. Few scientists would 
themselves select military problems. 
Nearly all scientists will agree, we 
believe, that given a change in the 
world situation many of their pres- 
ent activities should stop. No one 
“should” work on more efficient atom- 
ic bombs, more virulent strains of 
bacteria for biologic weapons, super- 
sonic flight, and so on. The problem 
is to change the situation so that the 
quotation marks leave the word 
“should”. Given a change, few scien- 
tists would want to work on these 
horrors. But not many seem ready to 
assume responsibility for deciding 
what quality and degree of change 
is required before they will stop work- 
ing on military problems. By and 
large, scientists seem willing to let 
other men decide their course, in the 
future as well as the present. 

It should be possible for scientists 
to dispel this impression. What is 
needed is a serious, searching dis- 
cussion of the responsibility of scien- 
tists. 


Imperatives and Rights 
Versus Judgment and Choice 

Many scientists seem to dodge this 
question with easy rationalizations, 


which generally fall into one of 
two categories, curiously incom- 
patible, yet often voiced together. 
The first is the argument: if the 
world were a different and better 
place, it would not be necessary to 
work on problems of killing, but 
things being what they are ° 
et cetera. The second is the claim 
of the scientist’s sacred right to 
work on any problem he chooses—this 
claim is often accompanied by ac- 
ceptance of the sacred duty to pursue 
truth along a line of research which, 
as if by coincidence, contributes to 
a military problem. 


Even if the world were to turn 
toward peace, even if the situation 
were so greatly changed that strong 
social disapproval of military tech- 
nology was general, scientists would 
still face the question of responsibil- 
ity; they would still be offered re- 
search and development jobs of mili- 
tary character promising great per- 
sonal advantage. Even if military 
work were illegal, there would be 
men with money and power to sup- 
port it; and the rewards to scien- 
tists would be vastly increased. Sci- 
entists would still face the choice 
of behaving like free men who weigh 
and choose their course of action, or 
like automatons who display unques- 
tioning obedience to a benevolent mas- 
ster. They would still have at hand 
the excuse that work on military 
problems is necessary just in case 
scientists in other parts of the world 
also work on these problems, since 
no positive proof can be given that 


this is not so. 


Many scientists now say and be- 
lieve: while we ourselves would pre- 
fer not to work on new weapons, 
we must nevertheless do so, because 
if we don’t others will, both here and 
in Russia. We suppose such con- 
siderations are tactically necessary at 
times, but it is not pardonable to con- 
fuse tactics with the thinking which 
should precede even strategy. Ethical 
questions cannot be decided by first 
considering what the meanest man 
in the world will do, and by then 
emulating or outsmarting or appeas- 
ing him. it is not valid to base eth- 
ical principles on the fundamental 
notion that everything is determined 
by everything else—such extreme sen- 
sitivity to the connexity of things 
leads to a model of society in which 
each individual points at several 
others and says, “Not me; I do it 
because of them.” Each deplores 
“human nature’, and by this term 
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means that part of man’s nature 
which he shares with the pig. 

It is to be feared that persons who 
use this reasoning do not value moral 
values enough. This fear is confirmed 
by the observation that this sort of 
(false) relativism is generally rein- 
forced by the (false) dualism which 
puts religious ethics in one sphere 
and everyday professional ethics in 
another. 

The claim that scientific study must 
be absolutely free is harder to under- 
stand. It should be a commonplace, 
by now, that absolute freedom, if it 
means complete freedom, is not an 
absolute good. The claim to complete 
freedom is merely the claim to free- 
dom from responsibility. Freedom in 
science should always be restricted in 
consideration of its effects on peo- 
ple. In some cases this is obvious to 
nearly everyone; for example, pain- 
ful or lethal experiments on human 
beings are generally not considered 
good form. No scientist should be 
free to do experiments whose outcome 
is likely to be used to harm people, 
even though he is motivated solely by 
the desire to find out the truth. 

E. Rabinowitch, in the editorial 
of the October, 1947, BULLETIN OF 
THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, as- 
serts: “As scientists, we believe that 
the urge to observe facts and search 
for the laws of nature, cannot be evil, 
since it is part of mankind’s general 
striving for truth. We believe that 
the freedom of scientific investigation 
is fundamental. It should not be de- 
nied or abridged, any more than the 
freedoms of religion, opinion and ex- 
pression.” It is implied that the lat- 
ter freedoms are unlimited. They are 
not. There are no valid absolutes in 
ethics, nor any absolute “good”. Nor 
is the comparison entirely acceptable. 
The Army is not subsidizing research 
in theology or in politics. If modern 
religion were being used to prepare 
mass destruction, Rabinowitch, with 
us, would favor curtailing its freedom. 

Frequently the claim that scientific 
investigation must be absolutely free 
is accompanied by the separation of 
pure science and technology. It is 
argued that the former is neutral and 
cannot be judged, since its results 
cannot be foreseen. This is undoubted- 
ly true for most of pure science, and 
it is also true that engineers even 
more than research scientists enjoy 
the illusion that whatever they pro- 
duce must be called Progress, that 
whatever they are paid to work on 
is inevitable, and that it is someone 
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else’s responsibility to decide what 
is good and what is bad. But in the 
case of some pure science, it is not 
quite true that one can never foresee 
how the results of a particular stu- 
dy will be used. It is often true that 
one cannot foresee what good will 
come of it. It is oftener true, for 
some pure science, that one can see 
what bad will come of it. Pure re- 
search in super-sonic hydrodynamics, 
whether mathematical or wind-tunnel, 
may be taken as typical. The work- 
ers in this field must surely know 
that the successful carrying through 
of their studies will lead to more 
effective ways of killing people. This 
fact far outweighs the equally cer- 
tain fact that one can imagine pleas- 
ant constructive outcomes as well. 
Can anyone seriously claim, merely 
by saying the world truth in a spe- 
cial tone of voice, and by spelling it 
with a capital T, that the positive 
value of this work to civilization out- 
weighs its threat in the immediate 
future? 

The distinction should be between 
work that is for a bad purpose and 
all other work. Real freedom means 
the freedom to judge what is likely 
to be bad and what is likely not to 
be, and to make this judgment the 
basis for responsible choices, even 
when they are unpopular and when 
they do not coincide with the best 
opportunities for research, salary, or 
other personal advantage. No part of 
pure science or engineering (them- 
selves only parts of a continuum) is 
absolutely free of this judgment and 
choice. 


Big Institutions 


Versus Local Democracy 


How can scientists and engineers 
exercise responsibility? It is much 
easier to answer this question for a 
world at peace than for a world at 
war, Whether cold or hot. We will 
turn our attention first, then, to a 
better world than today’s. 

There is little danger in the efforts 
of an individual scientist who freely 
follows the suggestions of his imagi- 
nation. The danger arises when 
groups of scientists are organized, 
either at universities or proving 
grounds, in a coordinated set of stu- 
dies directed toward a specific end. 
As matters now stand, decisions af- 
fecting such projects remain in the 
hands of a very few men, who know 
what they are doing and accept the 





responsibility for it; while the ma- 
jority, engaged in highly specialized 
tasks whose relation to the end of 
the project is not always evident, 
enjoy the illusion that their work is 
pure science, without moral implica- 
tions—that under different circum- 
stances they might well freely select 
the very same problems for indepen- 
dent study. 

Scientists have a strong tradition 
of testing scientific ideas by free dis- 
cussion. They should extend this tra- 
dition to discussions of the social 
consequences of organized group stu- 
dy; and if the consensus is that the 
consequences of a given study are 
apt to be evil ones, they should re- 
fuse to engage in it. Few scientists 
would wish to see the adoption of 
laws which list in detail a number 
of forbidden scientific activities. On 
the contrary, we must expect scien- 
tists themselves, with the help of 
others, to prepare a responsible list 
of research topics on which no civil- 
ized scientist should work. As often 
as a dangerous outlook arises, the 
scientists and laymen of the world 
should be told about it in full de- 
tail; a decision to go ahead with a 
technical development should come 
after democratic discussion among 
many men of a wide range of com- 
petences; and the decision, with all 
facts needed to judge its implications, 
should be widely publicized. Danger- 
ous outlooks are all that need be 
judged; men of vision should not 
be held back by the failure of the 
majority to see the vision’s promise, 
except when the vision is of death 
and destruction. 

The discovery of nuclear fission, 
for example, opened a dangerous out- 
look. The work in nuclear physics 
which preceded it and the discovery 
itself were not dangerous; further- 
more, many of the activities of the 
Manhattan Project were also not dan- 
gerous, e.g., the production of radio- 
isotopes by low-level piles and the 
study of neutron radiation. A very 
heavy investment of talent and 
money lay between these activities 
and the mass production of atomic 
bombs; and it is the question of an 
investment of this type which should 
be openly discussed and decided by 
responsible men. 


During the past century society has 
grown enormously more complex and 
the units making decisions of great 
consequence for society have grown 
fewer and larger—the state and its 
bureaus, the giant corporations, the 

















monolithic trade unions. In the face 
of these trends, it is imperative that 
local democracy be preserved and 
strengthened; by “local” we mean 
the small identifiable groups of men 
who regularly deal with one another 
—the local farm groups, religious 
groups, professional societies, trade 
groups, and so on. Each group has a 
responsible role to play in its own 
field. Particular courage and freedom 
of intellect will be demanded of the sci- 
entist, in view of the fact that only 
the largest institutions can grant him 
the scores of millions often required 
for special research apparatus which 
he desires. There are _ influential 
groups which would regiment science 
while bestowing upon scientists spe- 
cial status and comforts; indeed, in 
Russia this has already occurred. 


At first instant, it appears pre- 
sumptuous for scientists to prevent 
a technical development desired by 
another branch of society—a case of 
the tail wagging the dog. This notion 
will not stand scrutiny. Generally the 
group desiring the development rep- 
resents society as a whole no more 
than scientists do. It is impossible 
for every issue to become an issue 
in national elections, or for a national 
electorate to be sufficiently well in- 
formed to judge all issues. Senators 
are not elected or rejected according 
to their stand on the government’s 
policies toward the Navajo Indians, 
the conservation of shrimp—or the 
development of an atomic super-bomb! 
These are issues which require local 
democracy. 


In a better world, we may expect 
the climate of opinion among scien- 
tists to make it difficult for any in- 
dividual to work on an atomic super- 
bomb. It is not necessary that a large 
majority of scientists engage in an 
ethical crusade. A relatively small 
group of men, by making up their 
minds to work on things which should 
not be worked on, can exert strong 
moral There will un- 
doubtedly remain among scientists, as 
among all men, a few who are in- 


leadership. 


sensitive to moral consideration. It 
is fortunate, therefore, that weapon 
development is not like murder, a 
personal crime which the moral judg- 
ment of the vast majority of man- 
kind cannot completely prevent. Weap- 
on development has long been out of 
the amateur inventor stage. No sin- 
gle man or handful of men is apt 
to do real mischief. Only a large, 


heavily supported group of men, hard 
to collect if opposed by prevailing 
social opinion, can make dangerous 
improvements in modern weapons. 


Slavery 
Versus Leadership 


We have been speaking of a better 
world. We do not suppose that scien- 
tists, by singlehanded effort, can bring 
about a better world. Scientists are 
members of society; their present ac- 
tivities are a response to complex 
social pressures—a human reaction 
to a vile situation. But key groups 
of men can take a strong lead toward 
a change in the situation. A climate 
of opinion can be built up in a sub- 
group of society which may enable it 
to play a constructive role. The 
chances of a change may seem small; 
but even when change is latently pos- 
sible, with fair likelihood, it can come 
only when a number of key groups 
take the lead in actively working for 
change. Scientists are a key group, 
but they do not act like a key group. 
The leadership of even a small band 
of scientists can have a tremendous 
effect. 


If scientists are to take the lead 
toward peace, they must show them- 
selves capable of acting against their 
own short-time personal interest. Sci- 
entists deplore the intensive work to 
produce desperate weapons; 
they deplore the growing control of 
the Army and Navy over all types 
of research, through “free” grants to 
research institutions; but they con- 
tinue the work. 


more 


The atomic scientists of 
America have been frantic- 
ally asking for a peace in 
which they can act as free 
scientists, and not as vendors 
of death. They have impor- 
tuned the world’s statemen to 
change the situation, by con- 
trolling the atomic bomb and 
other weapons of intercon- 
tinental warfare. 
should now ask themselves, is not a 
change in their own behavior and 
attitudes a pre-condition to the po- 
litical change for which they ask? 
They developed the without 
guarantees of even discussion of the 
manner of its use; they now ask other 
men to build safeguards against its 
use. How much easier would be the 
building of peace if scientists make it 
clear now that they are willing to 
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bomb 





control themselves. As they have said 
so often, the atomic bomb is a revo- 
lutionary weapon, and science will not 
escape the revolution it will bring. 
For science the revolution may well 
bring slavery. If scientists insist upon 
business as usual (atomic super-bombs 
and all), whatever else may change— 
if the pattern of subservience to au- 
thority continues to spread among 
scientists—will not this fact contribute 
to the forces working to bring about 
a totalitarian world? 

Scientists may be in a better posi- 
tion than statesmen to exert leader- 
ship toward peace. Over several mil- 
leniums, statesmen have a record of 
nothing but war. A major function 
of statesmen is the preparation for 
the eventuality of war; and they 
continue it in nation-state, 
in secret, inadvertently or 
deliberately, even when nearly all 
mankind wants peace. If a few states- 
men work single-mindedly to abolish 
this function of statesmanship—or 
they refuse to share in this function 
—they are soon apt to find themselves 
statesmen no longer. Preparation for 
war is not a major function of sci- 
entists, just yet. They will appear 
selfish if they seem unwilling to mod- 
ify the direction of their scientific stu- 
dies—if they insist that the privilege 
of working on atomic super-bombs 
is sacred, even in a world at peace 
—while urging other men, the states- 
men, radically to alter their ways. 


every 
openly or lu 


The parallel of constructive pol- 
itics for the nation is professional 
ethics for the scientists. Each should 
have a strong influence on 
—the latter may have an influence on 

policy greatly disproportion- 


the other 


ate to the scientists’ numbers. 
A prerequisite of professional 
ethics is a serious discussion 
of the responsibility of sci- 
entists. Such a discussion it- 
self is bound to encourage 
those who work for peace 
and to strengthen their cause. 


We do not presume to pre- 
a dict the outcome of this dis- 
cussion. Scientists may de- 
cide that all present work on weap- 
ons contributes to war, and should 
be stopped. They may decide that 


some work on weapons is_ tacti- 
cally necessary in the present situa- 
tion, and stand openly beside the 
military man in accepting responsibil- 
ity for the outcome of this work. They 
may decide that some work should 


not be carried on even today, in spite 
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of the world-wide evil which presses 
upon them (the atomic super-bomb, 
perhaps?). 


Can American scientists contribute 
to peace? Yes, if they are ready to 
question whether their present stu- 
dies contribute to peace or to war; 
if they will accept responsibility for 
the use of their findings; if they will 
make it clear that they stand ready to 
restrain themselves from work liable 
to be used for killing people; if they 
will recognize that large groups of 
men working in secret are always a 
menace to mankind, whether a priest- 
hood, a Communist Party, or a Man- 
hattan Project. These are the condi- 
tions. If they are met, American sci- 
entists will find constructive answers 
to the question here posed. 


Science 


Versus Civilization 


American scientists are not asked 
to leave weapon projects to save 
their souls. They are asked to recog- 
nize the implications of the whole- 
sale destruction now in preparation; 
to decide which of their present activ- 
ities must stop if the world is to turn 
toward decency; and to take up the 
heavy role which they can play in 
creating conditions such that nearly 
all scientists will want to stop these 
activities. 


The possibility of failure must be 
faced. The world may go down in 
flames. The world may be united with- 
out armed conflict in a single totalita- 
rian state. Let each scientist try to 
imagine what he would do to pre- 
serve some bit of science through 
these awful times. What lines of 
work will it be possible and worth- 
while to continue? Research on bet- 
ter atomic bomb tamping? 


One measure of the collapse of civ- 
ilization and the destruction of civ- 
ilized values during the twentieth 
century is the extent to which scien- 
tists now work on killing. Science is 
not civilization. Its subject matter, 
goals, and methods are not in them- 
selves evidence of man’s advancement 
from barbarism to a civilized peace. 
Today scientists are being made ac- 
complices in civilization’s suicide. 
They must act to prevent this tra- 
gedy. They must develop together 
the responsibility which is required 
before action is possible. 
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Comments on “Freedom Demands Responsibility” 








Electronic Don Quixotes? 
by Eric Ashby 


Dr. Ashby is Professor of Botany 
at the University of Manchester, 
England. His book, “Scientist in 
Russia’, was reviewed in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the BULLETIN. 


One’s first reaction to the article 
“Freedom Demands Responsibility” is 
to congratulate the authors on their 
courage. Daniel and Squires have not 
been afraid to raise a problem for 
which they cannot suggest a solution, 
or even a working hypothesis for 
seeking a solution. No scientist cares 
to do this about his science, but in 
considering the prevention of war 
there is no alternative, except to 
neglect the problem altogether. 


Accordingly comment on “Freedom 
Demands Responsibility” must be con- 
fined to criticism of the analysis of 
the problem of how to prevent war. 
To a biologist totally ignorant of 
atomic physics, and all but ignorant 
of American politics, Daniel and 
Squires’ argument seems to contain 
several weaknesses. 


The fundamental (but pardonable) 
weakness in “Freedom demands Re- 
sponsibility” is an over-emphasis of 
the importance of scientists in war, 
and therefore in the prevention of 
war. It is true science and technol- 
ogy have changed the procedure of 
war: it is no longer an affair be- 
tween professional armies, and it is 
now dangerous for civilians even on 
the winning side (but let us remem- 
ber it was always dangerous for ci- 
vilians on the losing side). It is true 
that nowadays a High Command 
without physicists and engineers 
stands a poor chance of victory (but 
let us remember that Archimedes was 
scientific adviser to the High Com- 
mand at Syracuse). It is true that 
new weapons make the prospect of 
recovery from the next war very re- 
mote (but a score of civilizations have 
already vanished from the earth with- 
out the help of atomic energy). What 
justification is there for the modern 
scientist to look upon his contribu- 
tion to war as original and epoch- 
making? In my opinion, there is no 
justification at all. If you measure 
the evil of war from the number of 
casualties, certainly scientists have 


increased its potential evil. If you 
measure the evil of war from the 
level of individual suffering, then you 
must admit that it hurts as much 
to be hit by an arrow as by a bomb, 
and Penelope suffered as much wait- 
ing for Ulysses as any Californian 
wife for her G.I. Atomic scientists 
should ask themselves seriously 
whether it is not a mixture of van- 
ity and sentimentality which is driv- 
ing them to take on themselves the 
burden of the problem of war. War 
was evil enough before atomic bombs, 
even before aeroplanes. And even 
if atomic bombs and aeroplanes were 
outlawed (an obviously fantastic 
speculation) war would still be evil, 
and it would still be a menace. Tol- 
stoy’s “War and Peace” ought to be 
obligatory reading for all atomic sci- 
entists. 

A second and minor weakness in 
“Freedom Demands Responsibility” is 
this daydreaming, common among 
modern scientists (particularly the 
sort who belong to the Association of 
Scientific Workers), that the scientist 
could, or should, take over some of 
the responsibilities of politicians or 
statesmen. Any scientist who has be- 
come involved in government or 
diplomacy knows that scientists as 
such, are no more competent to take 
part in government than any other 
sort of worker; if anything, less com- 
petent, because a scientist keeps an 
open mind until the evidence is con- 
vincing, whereas a _ statesman is 
obliged to make decisions on inade- 
quate evidence every day of his life. 

A third weakness in Daniel and 
Squires’ analysis is to suppose that 
there might be some special solidarity 
of conscience among scientists be- 
cause they realize the awful poten- 
tialities of their work. Do they, any 
more than other citizens? I would 
hazard a guess that any citizen of 
Hiroshima knows more about the dan- 
ger of atomic bombs than any atomic 
physicist. There is very little cause 
to hope that scientists, by reason of 
their experience, are likely to ex- 
hibit a higher standard of morality, 
or a greater influence on democratic 
government than any other group of 
workers. 

If these three criticisms of “Free- 
dom and Responsibility” are accepted, 
it follows that any analysis of the 
problem of how to prevent war is 











false if it ascribes to scientists 
special influence and special respon- 
sibilities. The prevention of war is 
an urgent practical problem to be 
solved (if it can be solved at all) 
by political techniques, not by elec- 
tronic Don Quixotes. 

My personal analysis of the prob- 
lem is as follows: 


1. Human nature being what it is 
one must accept the fact that in all 
civilized countries, scientists will be 
available for weapon research. There- 
fore the procedure of war is likely 
to develop on the lines foreseen by 
Daniel and Squires; and even if this 
were not likely, the risk of war would 
not be lessened. 

2. Democracy and Totalitarianism 
being what they are, one must ac- 
cept the fact that without revolu- 
tion, the almost unanimous fear of 
war on the part of ordinary citizens 
in all countries will not prevent Gov- 
ernments going to war. 

3. The machinery of government 
being what it is, one must accept 
the fact that the maneuvering be- 
tween States, on the outcome of which 
the issues of peace or war depend, 
will remain in the hands of politi- 
cians, who are alone in possession of 
the relevant facts and facilities for 
negotiating with foreign countries. 


Two ideas arise from this pessimis- 
tic analysis. The first is that the only 
influence inside a country which will 
prevent the country going to war is 
a threat to the stability of its econ- 
omy and its government. The sec- 
ond is that if the disinclination to go 
to war is unilateral (asymmetric, as 
Daniel and Squires put it) then the 
country which refuses to fight has 
to choose between a policy of non- 
violence and submission to the enemy 
(so successfully exploited by Gandhi) 
or the “dishonorable bargain bring- 
ing the world under a single tyran- 
ny”. 

What group can most effectively 
stop a country like the Soviet Union 
going to war? Certainly not its scien- 
tists. Many observers would say that 
the peasant has the key to the 
stability of Russia. If, even for one 
year, the collective farms failed to 
deliver their food to the cities, Rus- 
sia would be crippled beyond the 
possibility of fighting. War without 
bombs is conceivable. War without 
bread is inconceivable. Therefore it 
is to the Russian peasant rather than 
to the Russian scientist, that I would 
look for the prevention of war. And, 
by all accounts, the peasant is more 


likely to prove co-operative. The 
United States must have a similar 
chink in its armour: the middle-west 
farmer perhaps, or the miner; groups 
of men with far more solidarity than 
scientists, and much more powerful 
politically. It is to these groups, not 
to American scientists, that I would 
look for a non-violence policy in the 
United States. 

And suppose such groups, in Rus- 
sia or America, did decide on a policy 
of non-violence, what then? If the 
decision were symmetrical, well and 
good. The problem of the prevention 
of war would be, at least temporarily, 
solved. But if it were asymmetrical, 
the country would be faced with a 
moral problem which lies far beyond 
the technique of scientists to solve. 
The country might decide to make 
the “dishonourable bargain” Daniel 
and Squires refer to, on the grounds 
that it is better to sacrifice a little 
liberty than to be dead. Or the coun- 
try might submit, offer non-violence, 
thereby save millions of lives, and 
yet (like India) in the end score a 


moral victory. There are only these 
two alternatives for the asymmetric 
pacificist; and perhaps religion is the 
only discipline which would help him 
to make up his mind which alterna- 
tive to choose. 

There is a danger that these com- 
ments might be interpreted as a plea 
for the scientist to withdraw from 
consideration of the problem of war, 
and to leave it for more influential 
groups of workers (miners, farmers, 
and so on) to worry about. So let 
me dissociate myself completely from 
such an interpretation as that. My 
point is that so long as the scientist 
discusses the problem as though he 
had created it, and as though it was 
his peculiar business to solve it, so 
long will he be ignored by the trade 
unions and laughed at by the politi- 
cians. But if the scientist combines 
with the man who grows his bread and 
the man who digs his coal, in a com- 
mon assault on the problem, he may 
have some chance of making an impres- 
sion on governments, and influencing 
the course of diplomacy. 





The Special Responsibility 
of Scientists 
by A. D. Ritchie 


Dr. Ritchie is Professor of Philosophy 
at The University, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

Drs. Daniel and Squires are very 
rightly perturbed about the way re- 
search on nuclear fission is used for 
destruction, actual and potential, and 
have put their fingers accurately on 
the important points. As they say, 
there can be no freedom without re- 
sponsibility. The investigator who 
works on his own, using his own re- 
sources, may with some plausibility 
claim freedom without responsibility. 
At any rate he has freedom, and 
responsibility is the concern of his 
own conscience. But now he is prac- 
tically extinct. Most investigators are 
employees in large institutions. They 
can use the traditional soldier’s ex- 
cuse that they are only obeying or- 
ders, if they like to turn themselves 
into serfs; well paid, highly privileged 
serfs, of course, but still serfs. To 
be free, a man must take responsibil- 
ity for the whole of his actions and 
the whole of their consequences, so 
far as foreseeable. If he acts under 
instructions he must claim to be fully 
informed by those who issue the in- 
structions as to what is intended and 
why. He must also claim the right to 
consult his scientific colleagues and 
act in conjunction with them. The 








second claim is vital, because govern- 
ments are more and more becoming 
the employers; and the individual is 
helpless against them, even in demo- 
cratic countries. On the other hand, 
no government can afford to antago- 
nize an organized group of technicians 
who have a monopoly of technical 
competence or anything near a mo- 
nopoly. 

So far I am merely emphasizing 
some of Drs. Daniel and Squires’ 
points, and have nothing to add to 
them. The remarks that follow are 
intended to put the argument in a 
wider perspective, for there is a risk 
that too much attention will be paid 
to one symptom of a _ widespread 
disease; though it is admittedly a 
noteworthy and alarming symptom. 

The present epoch of history is 
more dangerous than earlier ones be- 
cause of the greater scale and speed 
of events, but because of that alone. 
On a smaller scale at a slower pace 
events have been going the same way 
most of the time. Our present situa- 
tion is the natural outcome of the old; 
it is not different,- only worse. At 
most times, in mosi laces, technical 
improvements and inventions that 
could be used for destruction have 
been so used, first and most ener- 
getically; only secondly and _ less 
energetically for constructive and 
peaceful purposes. The first stone axe 
or arrowhead may have been made 
for killing game and not for killing 
the men across the river. If so it was 
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an exceptional axe or arrow-head. 
Even if so, it is fairly certain that 
the improved game-killing technique 
was used to exterminate all the im- 
mediately available game. The same 
considerations apply to the first 
bronze spearhead and the first steel 
knife. It is true that the Chinese 
invented gunpowder for making fire- 
works and scaring birds off fruit 
trees: Europeans quickly put it to 
other uses; so it is not much of an 
exception. 

Taken as a whole the most endur- 
ing technical achievement of man- 
kind is the devastation of the earth 
and the destruction of its natural 
resources; forests cut and burnt, fer- 
tile soil exhausted, waters polluted, 
fish and game exterminated, land de- 
spoiled and disfigured by mining. In 
the old days it seemed all right, you 
could always move on somewhere 
else; and seize better land belonging 
to somebody else; there was plenty of 
land. Of course there has been com- 
pensation; conservation and improve- 
ment of soil by good husbandry, drain- 
ing and irrigation, domestication of 
animals and plants, and so on. In the 
last 200 years science has been applied 
to the exploitation of natural re- 
sources, on a large and increasing 
scale. There has been some increase 
in the compensatory process of con- 
servation, but far more in devastation, 
and destruction. In the last 100 years 
more has been wasted than in the 
whole of the rest of human history. 
We are now faced, as Sir John Boyd 
Orr has emphasized, with an increas- 
ing world population and world food 
production, if not actually shrinking, 
certainly not keeping pace with popu- 
lation. Starvation and malnutrition 
do not operate as quickly as atomic 
bombs, but may be more effective in 
the long run. 

The old excuse for technological 
destruction (as it may be called) was 
that technological processes were un- 
directed and their results unforeseen. 
The industrial entrepreneur was just 
an individual who could not see be- 
yond his immediate profit, if as far 
as that. Similarly, the scientist or 
technologist could not see beyond his 
immediate job. Perhaps it was so; but 
now things are rather different. Op- 
erations are on a large scale; they 
are done collectively, and more and 
more are controlled by governments 
or done by them directly. Things can 
be foreseen to some extent, which 
previously were unforeseeable. 

Governments are not necessarily 
better or more provident than indi- 
viduals, and may be worse. Govern- 
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ments have always assumed that the 
technician is no more than a willing 
tool. If he showed signs of flagging 
he could be stimulated by being told 
that the technician on the other side 
was making bigger and better weap- 
ons—or whatever it was. Govern- 
ments have banked on the fact that 
the technician (including the scien- 
tist) likes his job and will accept any 
plausible pretext for getting on with 
it. If enterprise, technical initiative 
and research are called for to im- 
prove the art of torture, then tor- 
turers are likely to be forthcoming; 
not many, of course, but probably 
enough to fill the better paid posts. 


Governments are primarly respon- 
sible; but governments are as good or 





bad as people let them be. So, we 
are all responsible in some degree. 
Those who are scientific and technical 
experts are specially responsible be- 
cause they, if anybody, know what 
can and cannot be done, and what 
are likely to be the consequences of 
action or inaction (often the most 
disastrous. If they act collectively, 
they do not need to wait to be asked 
for advice; they can give it. Even 
the politicians will have to pretend 
to listen, and that is the first step 
towards listening. The collective wis- 
dom of the scientists is no more in- 
fallible than anybody else’s, but it 
could ke used to avoid some blunders. 
If they are content to be used as mere 
tools, they can be fairly certain they 
will be misused. 





An Economist Comments 
by A. P. Lerner 


Dr. Lerner is Professor of Econom- 
ics at Roosevelt College. Articles by 
him have appeared in previous issues 
of the BULLETIN (Vol. 2, Nos. 5, 
6; Vol. 3, Nos. 4, 5). 

In Olaf Stapledon’s “Last and First 
Men” the discoverers of atomic en- 
ergy decide that the secret is too 
dangerous to be entrusted to the hu- 
man race. They therefore destroy the 
formula and it is not rediscovered for 
hundreds of years. Some atomic sci- 
entists in America and in England 
seem to feel that they should do like- 
wise. They recognize that the nature 
of modern science makes the burying 
of a secret possible only in a world 
controlled by the imagination of the 
novelist. Nevertheless, the guilt that 
they feel about their participation in 
the development of the atomic bomb, 
emphasized by vivid pictures of Hiro- 
shima and by the spectre of the threat- 
ening atomic world war, makes them 
wonder whether, like Stapledon’s 
heroes, who suffered torture rather 
than divulge the dread secret, they 
should not somehow arrange to avoid 
participation in the development of 
more powerful forces for a world seek- 
ing to destroy itself. 

Daniel and Squires make the sug- 
gestion more concrete. They suggest 
that scientists should establish a pro- 
fessional code of honor that would 
keep them from lending their services 
to the development of instruments of 
destruction. 

The basic argument for the pro- 
posal is that scientists, like other men, 
must recognize the responsibility for 
the effects of their actions and should 
agree to outlaw such activities as in- 
crease the danger or the destructive- 
ness of war. An international stale- 


mate having been established where 
both America and Russia are arming, 
each because the other is arming, 
somebody must do something to break 
the vicious circle. Russian scientists 
being powerless, the free scientists 
in the West have the responsibility, 
that goes with their freedom, for 
breaking the vicious circle by refus- 
ing to participate in military research. 

There are many obvious errors in 
the argument. They are even men- 
tioned, but only in a sort of absent- 
minded manner which enables them 
to be lightly dismissed without any 
recognition of how fatal they are to 
the reasoning. The authors, for in- 
stance, say that they “are not among 
those who view the mere existence of 
weapons as the principal cause of 
war.” But the argument goes on just 
as if they had said the opposite, with 
perhaps the modification that it is not 
the existing weapons, but the weapons 
that are yet to be discovered that are 
the main cause of war. 

It is probable that Daniel and 
Squires, and the many scientists who 
feel uncomfortable about working on 
“weapons” research, realize that uni- 
lateral disarmament by the West 
could increase rather than diminish 
the danger of war. They may be able 
to see that one of the reasons why 
the present war is cold rather than hot 
is that the East is not yet strong 
enough to take on the West. They 
may have observed that at the end 
of the war, when the West had enough 
military power (and the atom bomb) 
to have done whatever it wanted with 
the East, there was no talk of the 
danger of war. But they have not ap- 
plied to the proposal the scientific 
principle of judging an action by its 
effects. They have resorted instead to 
an “ethical” rule against the develop- 
ment of instruments of destruction 























without considering the effects in the 
present situation of Western scien- 
tists going on strike. The possibility 
of Western strength keeping the peace 
while a world government is being 
established is thrown out of court by 
confusing it with the stupid notion 
that permanent peace can be obtained 
by trying to maintain American mili- 
tary superiority. 


If we try to judge the 
proposal by its effects it 
is difficult to consider it 
seriously. Its primary ef- 
fect, insofar as it was suc- 
cessfully applied, would be to weaken 
the West relatively to the East. West- 
ern scientists could double this effect 
if they would not merely refrain from 
developing military power for the 
West but went to work for the devel- 
opment of more powerful weapons for 
the East! 


Daniel and Squires will be shocked 
at this suggestion. Their sentimental 
approach may prevent them from see- 
ing that it is a direct extension of 
their shortsighted humanitarianism, 
which accepts responsibility only 
where there is a simple or a dramatic 
connection between their action and 
the effect, but disregards it where 
the connection is less dramatic or less 
obvious. 


The untenable distinction is between 
direct and indirect responsibility for 
what is done by society. The attaching 
of a special guilt to the scientist for the 
war in which his work is used is like 
putting more blame for a murder on 
the man who made the knife than on 
the man who hires the murderer. The 
scientist who seeks to escape respon- 
sibility by giving up work which 
seems likely to increase man’s destruc- 
tive powers is like the conscientious 
objector who seeks to escape partici- 
pating in the war by doing some other 
essential work which releases another 
man to do the fighting. The escape 
from responsibility is spurious. 


The real responsibility of the scien- 
tist, as of everyone else, is to partici- 
pate in political action for the organi- 
zation of a world government to pre- 
vent war. It is no fulfillment of this 
responsibility to try, or even to suc- 
ceed, in “civilizing” war by limiting 
it to the old weapons (which now in- 
clude “ordinary” atom bombs). And 
there is no greater responsibility in- 
volved in participating in “weapons” 
research than in any other activity 
that forms a part of our intimately 
integrated economic system. 





The atomic scientist worked out 
some algebraic equations or made a 
number of experiments, on, say, the 
diffusion of gases at low tempera- 
tures, and knew that the results of his 
work were used to make the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. But how is he 
more entitled to claim guilt than the 
inventor of the internal combustion 
engine without which the 
airplane could not fly, or 
of the high octane gas 
without which the plane 
could not carry its load 
so far, or of DDT without 
which the base on which the plane 
refueled could not have been held, 
or of the barometer without which 
flying would be impossible? 

And why pay particular attention 
to inventors? What about the man 
who made the concrete or steel run- 
way from which the plane took off, or 
the men who mined the coal which 
produced the steel, or the men who 
made the gasoline, or the men who 
built the power plant that created the 
current that made the aluminum in 
the airplane? And what about the 
professors who taught algebra and 
physics and engineering to the men 
who worked at the atomic project? Is 
there anyone who is not responsible 
for participating in the making of the 
atom bomb? 

In a modern society everyone par- 
ticipates in all social action. No men 
are islands and cooperation is indi- 
visible. The atomic scientist has no 
special credit or special responsibility. 
He merely has a little more glamor. 
His responsibility is the same as that 
of every other citizen. It is to pre- 
vent war, not to be concerned with the 
manner and efficiency with which mod- 
ern methods are used in war. It is 
only the atomic scientist’s natural ten- 
dency to exaggerate his own impor- 
tance that makes him claim the bomb 
as his baby, ignoring all the other peo- 
ple who were just as necessary for its 
final delivery. He is merely an ob- 
stetrician who thinks he is also the 
father and mother. 

The universalizing of responsibility 
can easily become another way of 
dodging it. Daniel and Squires prop- 
erly decry the evasion of responsibil- 
ity by everybody pointing accusations 
at everybody else. They say that 
“Ethical questions cannot be decided 
by first considering what the meanest 
man in the world will do, and by then 
emulating or outsmarting or appeas- 
ing him.” And so they pour scorn on 
the argument: “If the world were a 
different and a better place, it would 


not be necessary to work on problems 
of killing, but things being what they 
are ... et cetera,” 

But unhappily things really are 
the way they are. The behavior of 
mean men must be considered among 
the other data of the universe. The 
normal scientific procedure of trying 
to do that which will have the de- 
sired effect cannot be suspended by 
declaring a question to be ethical 
rather than practical. Suppose a 
successful strike by “ethical” scien- 
tists made the Russians believe that 
the American population was friend- 
ly to communism (they would surely 
not be undeceived by their communist 
agents who would claim credit for 
the strike as a fruit of their infiltra- 
tion) and this encouraged them to 
start a war against the United States. 
Is it permissible for scientists to dis- 
regard such possibilities because it 
involves the recognition of action by 
“mean” men or perhaps merely by 
misguided fanatics? Could the “eth- 
ical” intent of the strike absolve them 
from responsibility for the war they 
would have brought about? 

Such a development would indeed 
saddle the scientists with a special 
responsibility. But the responsibility 
would be theirs not because they 
were scientists whose work was con- 
nected with “weapons” research, but 
because they would have taken upon 
themselves a decision as to national 
action and policy. The same respon- 
sibility would lie on the coal miners 
if a political coal strike by them in- 
duced the war. It is the political ac- 
tion or the exercise of power which 
has distinctive effects and therefore 
also a special responsibility. 

It is, therefore, perhaps not so 
surprising that the claim for special 
guilt or special responsibility devel- 
ops into a claim for special power. 
Daniel and Squires consider whether 
the community of scientists, if it took 
on itself the onus of excommunicat- 
ing research on destructive weapons 
would not be usurping the authority 
of government in decisions that af- 
fected the population at large. They 
conclude that this would not be a 
case of “the tail wagging the dog.” 
With apparent seriousness they de- 
clare that the development of an 
atomic super-bomb, together with 
“the conservation of shrimp... are is- 
sues which require local democracy.” 

There are many other surprising 
statements, though none quite as sur- 
prising as this one. There is 
the suggestion that statesmen can- 
not govern well because if they try 
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to they are not likely to be re-elected. 
Scientists would presumably govern 
well because they do not have to 
bother about such troubles as pop- 
ular mandates—and this on the same 
page where we are warned about 
totalitarian dangers of the govern- 
ment being able to hire scientists to 
work on projects of the government’s 
choosing! There is the pronounce- 
ment that American armament 
diminishes our security by causing the 
Russians to arm too until everybody 
has the most efficacious number of 
atom bombs—as if it were known that 
the Russians would not arm if we 
did not. But there is one fallacy that 
is much more dangerous than all the 
others together. 

This is the fallacy of supposing 
that scientists know enough of the 
ultimate results of any research proj- 
ect, to be able to say whether the 
knowledge that it will yield will be 
used for good or for evil—that they 
can wisely decide whether to permit 
the project to continue or to pro- 
nounce a taboo that, by keeping 
enough scientists away from the proj- 
ect, would defeat it. 

There is a common belief that the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden of Eden for tasting the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, indicates 
a biblical objection to scientific re- 
search. But the Bible says that what 
the serpent offered Eve was the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge of Good and 
Evil. Adam and Eve got no new 
knowledge of the kind that one gets 
from scientific research. What they 
learned was that they were naked,— 
that their freedom from clothes was 
Bad. What they lost was not igno- 
rance, (which is what knowledge 
tends to dispel) but innocence, which 
is lost by the imbibing of an un- 
scientific certainty about gvod and 
evil that is fatal for any paradise. 

What distinguishes democracy and 
science on the one hand from to- 
talitarianism and dogma on the other 
is just this: the recognition of igno- 
rance and uncertainty by the prac- 
titioners of the former and the as- 
sumption of certainty by advocates 
of the latter. The greatest danger to 
democracy and science, formerly from 
fascist and now from communist to- 
talitarianism, arise from the totalita- 
rians “playing god”, just as is feared 
in the Bible story, ready to visit the 
vastest sufferings on men _ because 
of their certainty that it will be bal- 
anced by good in the end. 

Sometimes the issue is discussed 
in terms of whether the end justifies 
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the means. This is a meaningless 
question because, as Bernard Shaw 
has said, “What else can justify any 
means?” What is meant is: Can a 
good end justify a bad means if the 
end is uncertain and the means is 
certain? 


The answer is inevitably that we 
must judge by our estimates of the 
probabilities. Most of us think that 
the war to prevent the establish- 
ment of Nazism over the world was 
justified because we knew enough and 
were certain enough about the hor- 
rors of fascism to be able to com- 
pare them reasonably with the hor- 
rors of the war to stop fascism. 


When we speak of the immorality 
of the Communists in saying that the 
end justifies the means, we may mere- 
ly be disagreeing about the desir- 
ability of their ends. But much more 
to the point is the certainty of the 
evil of the means, such as keeping 
millions of people in forced labor 
camps, and starving millions of peo- 
ple in a collectivization drive, while 
the good society, for the sake of 
which the sacrifices were imposed on 
the victims, seems further off and 
more problematical than ever. The 
basic sin is in the assumption of 
complete certainty that the project 
is good so that the men in authority 
can “play god”. They can cause end- 
less suffering without any twinges 
of conscience because they have eaten 
of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil and know that what they are 
doing is necessary for the ultimate 
good of humanity. 

The assumption of certainty 
is somewhat more understand- 
able in those who claim to get 
it by revelation. They can in 
all seriousness and sincerity say 
“we humbly claim infallability.” It 
is more difficult to understand it in 
those who obtain the “correct line” 
by a majority vote after a violent 
discussion (even if the majority is 
not rigged up behind the scenes by 
doubtful deals between the manipu- 
lators of caucuses). But however the 
Truth or the Correct Line is obtained, 
it is the certainty in its Correctness 
from which the totalitarian evils all 
spring. If it is certain that the line of 
policy is one that will establish the 
Kingdom of God or the Good Society 
of Peace and Plenty and Justice and 
Happiness for All, no amount of pain 
in the process of reaching Heaven 
can render the project uneconomic, 





and those who have the power cannot 
evade any of the means, however 
terrible, without incurring the still 
graver responsibility for postponing 
or preventing the millenium. The only 
error lies in the assumption of cer- 
tainty. The rest of the path is an 
inexorable escalator of good inten- 
tions. 


The scientist who declares that 
“weapon” research is bad and that 
scientists have the duty of boycotting 
it (i.e. sabotaging it) is taking on 
himself the responsibility of knowing 
that the effects of the research are 
going to be bad. This he cannot know. 


In the first place the immediate 
effects of the discoveries that will 
come out of the research are never 
clear. Probably the most important 
application up till now of the research 
that went into the atom bomb has 
been in the use of radioactive iso- 
topes for rapid research in biology 
and chemistry. While wind-tunnel re- 
search or rocket research may be 
used for the delivering of atomic 
bombs, it may also be used to pre- 
vent the delivery of atomic bombs or 
for the rapid dispatch of pennicillin. 


But even where it is clear enough 
that the results will mainly be in 
increasing the destructive power of 
man’s weapons, there can be no cer- 
tainty that the availability of the 
knowledge yielded by the research 
will be harmful to man. It seems 
very likely, even though the generals 
themselves have said it, that the 
dropping of the atom bombs over 

Japan, even if they might have 

been handled much better than 

they were handled, saved hun- 

dreds of thousands or perhaps 

even millions of lives that would 

have been lost if the Japanese 
in their main islands had continued 
a despairing fight to the death as 
they did on the small islands. 

There is still a possibility of the 
establishment of a world government 
to prevent war, and not the least of 
the forces that are pushing men to 
this achievement is the knowledge 
of the destructive power of the first 
atom bomb. The offer by the United 
States to give its most powerful weap- 
on to what is in effect the nucleus 
of a world government is a great 
step forward in this direction. It 
would have been unthinkable before 
the atom bomb and before the effec- 
tive intervention of atomic scientists, 
not by taking on themselves any gov- 
ernmental responsibilities about the 














conduct of scientific research, but by 
their energetic and devoted activity 
in the normal channels of political 
action in a democracy. 


This does not mean that scientists 
are not entitled to revolt if they 
are asked, even by a freely elected 
government, to devise, say, the best 
means of killing off all the negroes in 
the country. To revolt is their right 
and their duty, not as scientists but 
as citizens, and exactly the same du- 
ty would devolve on everyone else 
involved. Nor should their revolt be 
limited to refraining from participat- 
ing in the crime. 


But weapon research, and even the 
manufacture of atom bombs, does 
not seem to me to fall into the same 
category. Perhaps this is because I 
do not consider war as the greatest 
of all possible evils. I would con- 
sider the conquest of the world by 
totalitarianism, Russian or Nazi, as 
even worse than war. I am comforted 
by the belief that U.S. military supe- 
riority over Russia is a factor for 
peace. It seems to me, however, to 
follow that a walkout by American 
scientists would increase both the 
danger of war and the danger of 
losing out to Russian totalitarianism. 


Of course, if some disarmament by 
the U.S. could be arranged as a 
first step toward world government 
and permanent peace, that would be 
another matter. Such a first step 
might possibly be a unilateral act 
of disarmament by the Government 
of the United States, but it could 
never be a unilateral action of sabo- 
tage by scientists blacklisting weap- 
on research in the U.S. If scientists 
should think that disarmament could 
lead to peace, they, like other citi- 
zens, can further this policy, only 
by working within our democratic 
constitution even while continuing 
their researches. 


It is the recognition of our in- 
ability to play God, our ignorance of 
the effects of adding to the sum of 
human knowledge and therefore of 
human power, that is behind the 
scientific attitude about the “sacred- 
ness” of scientific research and of 
the scientists’ obligation to make 
available the results of his researches. 
But this is only a part of the scien- 
tist’s credo. There is also behind it, 
as there is behind the whole Wel- 
tanschaung of democracy, the belief 
that man should be given a chance 
to work out his destiny. That man 
in the mass must be trusted with 
knowledge and power and political 


decision, and so he must be given 
the results of scientific discovery to 
increase his power for good and for 
evil, in the hope that the develop- 
ment of human civilization which has 
enabled many millions of people to 
get together for peaceful living will 
also be able to get the two billions 
together in the same way. 

This is no certainty. It is only a 
hope. But the only alternative is to 
give up the hope. The only alterna- 
tive is to take the responsibility away 
from man in the mass and usurp 
the responsibility for a chosen group 
for an elite with special interests and 
special foibles which might hope to 
escape even if the flood should en- 
gulf the mass of humanity. The only 
alternative is to give up democracy 
and to establish authoritarian gov- 
ernment. But this would even ag- 
gravate the original sickness for 
which it was intended to be a dras- 
tic cure. For there would be more 
than one authoritarian government. 

If democratic society is not to 
be trusted with the possible new 


weapons that science may discover, 


it is certainly not fitted to be al- 
lowed to handle the existing weap- 
ons. And what power or knowledge is 
there which cannot be turned into 
weapons? Everything that increases 
the understanding of the universe is 
dangerous. All knowledge is power 
and therefore all knowledge is dan- 
gerous. Literacy is a sword and free 
speech is a fire. Baby mustn’t touch. 

Science and Democracy are based 
on the hope that men can learn to 
live together. If, as is possible, men 
will not learn to live in peace and 
cannot be trusted with power, there 
is no solution in giving the power 
to any elites, for these too are men 
and not angels. All that those who 
want peace can do is to try to guide 
their fellow men by participation in 
political action for the world gov- 
ernment that is necessary for peace. 
Scientists can continue the great role 
they have played in recent years in 
helping men to grow up. They will 
not succeed by abandoning the hope 
that men will grow up, and attempt- 
ing to put the “super-bomb” match- 
box out of reach. 








Communications From French Scientists 








As further contributions to the problems 
raised in the article by Messrs. Daniel and 
Squires, we reprint below in somewhat con- 
densed form, two documents which have 
been sent to us from France. 


The first is a statement on atomic energy 
adopted unanimously by the General Meet- 
ing of the French Association of Scientific 
Workers on July 17, 1948. As in the case 
of the British Association of Scientific Work- 
ers, the French organization is a trade union 
with considerable membership among aca- 
demic and industrial scientists. Its leader- 
ship is strongly leftist. (The Chairman, Pro- 
fessor F. Joliot-Curie, the best known French 
atomic scientist, is a member of the Com- 
munist party); but the fact that the resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously suggests that 
the ideas expressed in it appeal to at least 
a large group of French scientists. These 
ideas agree with those presented by Daniel 
and Squires—that scientists should refuse to 
participate in further perfection of weapons 
of mass destruction. The crucial question of 
how to induce the Soviet scientists to join 
in the refusal to participate in secret weap- 
on research, is not mentioned in the state- 
ment. 


We reprint the statement not only be- 
cause it is important for our American 
readers to be made aware of sentiments 
shared by a large group of French intellec- 


tuals; but also in the hope that this pub- 
lication will induce other European scien- 


tists to present their opinions on these 
questions. 

The second document is a letter sent to 
the BULLETIN by four French scientists, 
among them the distinguished mathema- 
tician, PROFESSOR JACQUES HADAM- 
ARD, Membre de [I'iInstitut at Sorbonne. 
Other signers are ANTOINE LACASSA- 
GNE, Professor au College de France, 
CHARLES MAUGUIN, Professeur a la Sor- 
bonne, Membre de I'Institut, and JEAN 
ORCEL, Professeur au Museum. 

The views presented in the letter are in 
agreement with those in the Association's 


statement, but are more sharply expressed. 


FRENCH A.Sc.W. STATEMENT 


“.... Today, unfortunately, a very 
large part of the efforts and scien- 
tific means of the world is devoted 
to the research of weapons of mass 
destruction. 


“As men, we cannot but condemn 
the use of force in the settlement of 
international questions; as scientists, 
the study, manufacturing or use of 
scientific armaments—atomic, biolog- 
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ical or others—seem to us particular- 
ly abhorrent. 

«|... Atomic arms are not the only 
means of mass destruction. Other 
means, less spoken of, notably biolog- 
ical arms, represent a danger that 
may be even more serious for human- 
ity. In fact today bacteriological war- 
fare can be prepared very cheaply 
and without detectable production 
centers by more than 20 nations; nor 
is it certain that a decision to end 
hostilities would stop its effects, or 
that the latter could be localized to 
the belligerents. This leads us to con- 
demn military research which aims to 
increase the virulence of germs, or 
to obtain new pathogenic species. 

“We believe that keeping thera- 
peutic results secret, for military 
purposes, is already a crime against 
humanity.” 

“Atomic weapons can kill millions 
of civilians in big cities but it would 
have little efficiency against ground 
or air forces. It does not guarantee 
the occupation of the devastated 
ground. On the other hand, the more 
a war is waged with technical means 
(communications, convoys, pipelines, 
etc.), the more the army is vulner- 
able to partisan action. 

“Due to the experience of other 
wars, we feel that an armed conflict 
would not be a blitzkreig and could 
not be localized. We fear that France 
and the neighboring countries would 
be utterly destroyed, since they would 
be used as a sort of atomic ‘cushion’. 

“Amongst the armaments of mass 
destruction, the U.N. devoted its at- 
tention only to the problem of atom- 
ic energy, whereas a separate Com- 
mission undertook the general prob- 
lem of disarmament. The Atomic 
Energy Commission, whose duty it 
was to elaborate a plan of control, 
was not able to reach an agreement 
and sent the question back to the 
Security Council. 

“It seems, however, that some sort 
of progress could have been made 
and we fully approve the British As- 
sociation of Scientific Workers when 
it upholds the following ideas: 

“1. the control of atomic energy 
cannot be separated from the other 
big political problems—only a feel- 
ing of trust could lead to the estab- 
lishment of a form of control accept- 
able to all. 


“2. complete security for all na- 


tions is impossible. “A plan which 
would give the appearance of com- 
plete security for one nation could be 
far from perfect for another nation”. 

“3. it seems likely that a form of 
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control in which not all the states 
would participate would seem like a 
military alliance directed against the 
rest of the world. It would do away 
with none of the factors which cre- 
ate mutual suspicion but on the con- 
trary would intensify them.” 

“Many who were disappointed by the 
failure of the U.N. negotiations seem 
to believe that only the creation of a 
World Government would solve these 
difficulties. But . .. the search for 
a utopic solution turns the attention 
away from certain possibilities which 
can be put into effect at once. 

“.... On June 25th, 1946, France 
pledged herself to limit to peaceful 
applications the development which 
she is carrying on in the matter of 
atomic energy, thus excluding all 
military applications. It would seem 
desirable that other nations pledge 
themselves to the same course. Al- 
ready, any nation can solemnly pledge 
not to be the first to use weapons of 
mass destruction against civilians 
without injuring by that its own de- 
fense against possible aggression. 
Unquestionably, a great moral benefit 
would be gained by the nations which 
would make such a declaration. 

“We believe that the problem of 
disarmament could be approached in 
the following way: as a first step, 
nations would cease the research and 
manufacture of weapons of mass de- 
struction. Thus a second step would 
be made possible; the partial destruc- 
tion of existing stocks, followed by 
the gradual establishment of a form 
of control. In this way we would 
finally come to the shaping up of 
the psychological and material con- 
ditions necessary for the total elim- 
ination of these weapons, to be ac- 
companied by a complete form of 
control. 

“If we can consider that secrecy, 
in the purely technical field is jus- 
tified up to a certain point, it seems 
impossible to justify it in the field 
of pure science. In this case, secrecy 
appears to be delusive and dangerous, 
on the human level, as well as on the 
scientific and social ones. 

“ ....It is dangerous: 

“a. on the human level—had the re- 
search of Pasteur and of his fol- 
lowers been secret, we could well 
imagine that the consequences of such 
a decision would have been deplor- 
able. Humanity would have been 
rightfully indignant if French chil- 
dren alone had been the beneficiaries 
of these discoveries, which belong of 
course to the common inheritance of 
humanity. 





“b. on the scientific level—from a 
nationalist point of view, secrecy 
slows up scientific progress in the 
country in which it is very strictly ap- 
plied. 

“...In a more general way, the 
scientific backwardness of a country 
slows down the progress of world re- 
search, and the lack of free inter- 
national scientific exchange leads also 
to a feeling of distrust and anxiety 
which poisons international relations 
and gives birth to a tenseness that 
is dangerous for peace. 

“ce, on the social level—the strict 
safekeeping of secrets, considered mili- 
tary, leads to the gradual suppression 
of elementary civic liberties and to 
hypertrophic development of an ex- 
pensive special police force. 

“On the contrary, free publication 
of scientific results and their wide 
diffusion would facilitate not only 
scientific progress but also mutual 
understanding. 

“It is desirable that the obstacles 
to free circulation of men of science 
be abolished as soon as possible, and 
that the difficulties of exchange as 
well as government restrictions be 
lifted in order to make possible visits 
to foreign universities and the pur- 
chase of publications and scientific 
material. 

“In view of the seriousness and ur- 
gency of these problems, the French 
Association of Scientific Workers in- 
vites the scientists of all countries 
to multiply their efforts in order: 

“a. to obtain from their govern- 
ments a pledge that they will not be 
the first to use weapons of mass 
destruction against civilians. 

“b. to abolish restrictions and secre- 
cy in the field of pure science. 

“ce. to obtain from scientists a col- 
lective refusal to participate in biolog- 
ical and therapeutic research the re- 
sult of which would not be normally 
published. 

“d. to urge the resumption of inter- 
national negotiations, by any means 
or in any place whatsoever, in order 
that the threats which weigh on the 
world be finally cast away, and that 
science may not be put to the serv- 
ice of death.” 





FOUR FRENCH SCIENTISTS SPEAK 


“The world is in a state of tension 
created by a war psychosis for which 
no grounds exist except desperate 
propaganda, the roots of which spring 
from the difference in social and eco- 
nomic structures between capitalist 
and socialist states. ... 























“One of the fields in which the bat- 
tle has become very bitter is that of 
atomic energy. It is easy to see why 
this is so. It is because no equilibrium 
has been reached on this point, where- 
as military forces in other fields can 
be considered as more or less in a 
state of equilibrium. In effect only 
one nation “possesses” atomic energy 
facilities and weapons. One can readi- 
ly comprehend how the possession of 
a weapon so powerful compared to 
“conventional” weapons, could render 
its possessor drunk with success. 

“At the termination of hostilities 
two courses of action were open to 
this nation: either to depend on its 
atomic weapons as a means of impos- 
ing its will upon the entire world; or 
to place them at the disposal of the 
United Nations without any mental 
reservations. It was the latter of 
these positions which seemed to 
follow from the declaration of 
Messrs. Truman, Attlee and King, 

a position to which we would like 
to render our public acknowledg- 
ment, the more so since the tem- 
tation must have been quite strong. 

“‘We have no doubts whatsoever that 
the latter position is the one which 
appeals to the desires of the vast ma- 
jority of the American people, and to 
scientists in particular. A great moral 
advantage would have accrued to the 
U.S.A. as a result of such a stand. Un- 
fortunately, as a result of pressure 
exerted by internal forces who do not 
appear to be entirely unselfish, the 
United States has, in part, reverted to 
the former position; for it seems that 
the temptation for power is something 
that cannot be readily arrested at one 
stroke. After having offered this gift 
to the ideals of the Charter, the Amer- 
icans seemed to assume that they 
could attach conditions to their gen- 
erosity; not realizing that, in so do- 
ing, they were destroying the possi- 
bility of agreement both in this field 
as well as in others. While in a state 
of military preparation that is unique, 
they are suspicious of everyone, not 
realizing at the same time that others 
might be suspicious of them. ... They 
have continued to manufacture atomic 
bombs while negotiations were in prog- 
ress, thus encouraging other nations 
to scarch feverishly for the secret, 
creating thus an atmosphere of sus- 
picion which appears to be mushroom- 
ing and out of which nothing construc- 
tive can be expected. The United 
States has thus lost a magnificent op- 
portunity to give form to the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter: the entire 
world would have applauded such a 
gesture in the interests of peace; and 


it would be showing poor understand- 
ing, indeed, of the American people 
to doubt for even an instant that they 
would have enthusiastically greeted 
the announcement of the cessation of 
the manufacture of atomic bombs.” 

“,... The U.S.S.R. ... calls for the 
prohibition of atomic weapons (with- 
out, as yet, offering further details as 
to the conditions of ultimate control 
to which it is willing to bind itself); 
even such prohibition would leave the 
United States in an advantageously 
strong position, inasmuch as their 
technical achievements have been in 
a continuous state of development for 
the past few years. The United States, 
on the other hand, demands immedi- 
ate control of atomic activities, while 
reserving to itself the right to keep 
its bombs until she can assure herself 

that other nations are no longer 

seeking the means to manufacture 
atomic bombs (the technique of 
which, in any event, nothing can 
make her forget.) In turn, she 
offers very little in the way of 
details as to the moment at which 
she will decide that these condi- 
tions have been attained. 

“It is quite simple to see that these 
latter conditions could be accepted 
only by those who rely completely on 
the generosity of the U.S.A. It is as 
much out of the question to ask this 
of the USSR as it is to request the 
USA to rely on the generosity of any 
other power. 

“... One of the difficulties encoun- 
tered during the negotiations at Lake 
Success has been the frequent occur- 
rence of situations where the voting 
represented inaccurate pictures of the 
positions adopted. Instead of search- 
ing objectively for a solution to the 
problem, instead of acting as politi- 
cally independent, many nations—as 
the British Association of Scientific 
Workers has aptly pointed out—have 
contented themselves with saying ‘Me, 
too’ to the USA or USSR. 

“To get out of this impasse it is 
essential to make use of world public 
opinion, which does not want a war; 
and to appeal to those whose business 
it is to reason and reflect calmly and 
objectively, in other words to the sci- 
entists. Many people criticize them 
for having created the atomic bomb, 
but this reproach is hardly justified 
since, during the period in question, 
it was a matter of getting ahead of 
the Nazis. Furthermore, no one asked 
them for, nor followed, their advice 
before using it. But a number of them 
do continue this work of death while, 
because of their education, they can 
hardly hide behind the cloak of ignor- 


ance; in the event of the outbreak of 
a conflict they will bear a heavy re- 
sponsibility. 

“We French scientists work in a 
country whose technical and industrial 
resources, as a result of two world 
wars, do not play too important a role 
in the balance of world resources. But 
it is a country which has made con- 
siderable contributions to the whole 
of modern science, without attempting 
to draw from them exclusive advan- 
tages; we are particularly proud of the 
work of such people as Pasteur. It is, 
perhaps, because of this reason that 
we feel so intensely the satisfaction 
offered by research which is basic and 
beneficial; and it seems to us abso- 
lutely inadmissible that science could 
contribute, directly or indirectly, to 
the destruction of cities like New 
York, Moscow, Amsterdam or even 
Berlin or Hiroshima. The products 
of science should not be used for the 
purpose of establishing, by means of 
force, “free enterprise” at Moscow or 
“communism” at Washington. As citi- 
zens, We may individually have a pref- 
erence for one or the other; but as 
scientists we believe that the choice 
should be made by scientific means, 
in other words by an objective study 
of the two types of society; and, on 
the other hand, by a free and clear 
expression of opinion by the peoples 
of each country. ... 

“But since it has become clear that 
such pressures cannot be exerted 
without resort to science and scien- 
tists, the duty of the latter is to de- 
clare solemnly and firmly that they 
will not lend themselves to such aims. 
They ought to do so before it is too 
late, before the fruits of their work 
may be exploited for ends which have 
nothing in common either with science 
or with the well-being of society— 
and the time for this is now. The 
rapid and prodigious development of 
science is such that every discovery, 
every technical achievement, however 
sensational it may be, quickly loses 
its superiority as a result of the pos- 
sibilities of new discoveries, frequent- 
ly unexpected. 

“It is towards peaceful and scienti- 
fic aims that the vast majority of 
scientists would like to contribute, in- 
dependently of their nationality and 
of their political leanings. If they 
would only make their voice heard... 
If they would only take the lead... 
This is the only way out for them so 
that no one can say they have caused 
more sadness and horror than men 
like Pasteur, Lister or Koch have 
caused good. It is not sufficient to 
say: ‘I didn’t wish that.’.. .” 
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THE DISPERSAL OF CITIES 
--A FEASIBLE PROGRAM 


Tracy B. Augur 


In the May issue of the Bulletin, Mr. Augur, an outstanding city 
planner, discussed the defense aspects of city dispersal. He 
proposed that city building, already projected, be added in the 
form of small ‘clusters, separated by large bands of open 
country, and so reduce their vulnerability to atomic attack. 
This article explores the advantages and feasibility of a more 


fundamental regrouping of cities. 


Mr. Augur is a member 


and past president of The American Institute of Planners and one 
of a panel of consultants on the preparation of a master plan for 


Oak Ridge. 


In an article in the May issue of 
the Bulletin entitled “The Dispersal 
of Cities as a Defense Measure”, it 
was pointed out that a careful channel- 
ing of the nation’s urban growth and 
redevelopment into a_ well-planned, 
dispersed network of small cities 
would be advantageous on four counts. 
It would greatly reduce the nation’s 
vulnerability to attack, particularly 
attack with atomic weapons. It would 
greatly increase its capacity for pro- 
duction, both in peace and in war, by 
giving it a modern urban plant not 
subject to easy disruption in place of 
an obsolete one that can too easily 
be put out of action. It would mini- 
mize the danger of fifth column ac- 
tivity based on internal unrest by 
substituting wholesome living condi- 
tions for the slum and near-slum en- 
vironments in which so many millions 
of Americans are now forced to live. 
And in accomplishing these purposes 
it would go far toward removing the 
threat of war by removing the weak- 
nesses in our productive plant and in 
our social and economic order on which 
an enemy would rely for our defeat. 


But to many people a fundamental 
regrouping of the nation’s urban ac- 
tivities and population within a rea- 
sonable time appears a task of such 
fantastic magnitude and of such rev- 
olutionary scope as to be unworthy 
of serious consideration. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to show that, on 
the contrary, such a program falls 
well within the bounds of the coun- 
try’s capacity for construction and 
well within the framework of demo- 
cratic principles and practices to 
which it is committed; that the build- 
ing of cities on a colossal scale has 
been a normal activity of the Ameri- 
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can people since the earliest days of 
the republic and will continue to be 
for many generations to come and 
that its redirection into sounder chan- 
nels can be accomplished through pro- 
cedures that are well established and 
accepted. 

If anyone doubts this nation’s abili- 
ty to build cities, he need only look 
at the record. At the time of the first 
census in 1790 what was then the 
territory of the United States boasted 
a total of only 24 urban places with a 
population of 2,500 or more. The 1940 
census listed 3,464 such places, an in- 
crease of 3,440 in 150 years, or 23 a 
year, one every 16 days. In the latter 
third of that period, from 1890-1940 
Americans built a new city on the 
average of one every 8% days, and 
they kept right on increasing the size 
of the old ones at the same time. Be- 
cause the country’s urban population 
has always grown at a much faster 
rate than its total population, the rate 
of city building has necessarily been 
much higher than the rate of building 
of its total physical plant. To put it 
very simply, the American people have 
always built cities as fast as they have 
needed them in the development of 
their growing nation, and that has 
been no small order. 


CITIES ARE 
STILL BEING BUILT 


The American people are still build- 
ing cities and building them in quan- 
tity. Since the war the annual rate 
of building urban dwellings has slow- 
ly edged up toward the million mark 
and construction of other urban build- 
ings, utilities and streets is on a com- 
parable scale. Because of the lag 





during the war and depression years, 
the rate of building is not yet great 
enough to meet the country’s needs, 
but it can be increased whenever the 
people decide that is what they want. 
As noted in the previous article, we 
are approaching a rate of construc- 
tion equivalent to the building of a 
city of four million people, or a hun- 
dred cities of forty thousand people, 
every year. We will come close to that 
goal in 1948 and can easily surpass 
it whenever we really want to. In 
terms of quantity, the record is clear 
that the American people have al- 
ways built cities on a colossal scale, 
are now building cities on a colossal 
scale and can increase the rate with- 
out straining their economy or the 
construction industry. 


The real problem is not one of quan- 
tity but of quality. Many of the cities 
that were built in the first century 
and a half of the country’s history are 
now largely unfit for the life and 
work of today’s urban population in 
peacetime, to say nothing of their 
extreme vulnerability in time of war. 
That is seldom the fault of those who 
originally planned and built them. 
Most of the horse-drawn carriages 
and wagons that were designed in the 
same period fail to meet today’s trans- 
portation requirements but they were 
very fine and useful vehicles in their 
time. The deficiencies of today’s cities 
are not the fault of their original 
planners and builders but of the suc- 
ceeding generations who have per- 
sisted in using them long after the 
changing times demanded a change 
in their fundamental structure. Even 
more their deficiencies are the fault of 
those who repeated and are still re- 
peating obsolete forms of city struc- 
ture in later city building. Some of 
the early manufacturers of automo- 
biles placed whip holders on the dash 
boards through force of habit, but 
they didn’t repeat the mistake in later 
models. Contemporary city builders 
have not been as quick to see the 
absurdity of their adherence to tra- 
dition. 


Actually a contemporary program 
of city building adequate to our times 




















requires no more of the American peo- 
ple than a show of vigor and ingenu- 
ity equal to that shown by their fore- 
fathers. Is that too much to ask? The 
task is bigger now in absolute terms 
for the simple reason that we have 
become a more populous and more 
highly urbanized nation, but it is no 
bigger in relation to our expanded 
resources of wealth and manpower. 
If we of the twentieth century can- 
not match the record of the American 
city builders of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, it must be be- 
cause our ingenuity is not as great as 
theirs. 


THE QUALITY OF CITIES 
CAN BE CHANGED 


There is a great deal of contempo- 
rary evidence that great changes are 
taking place in the structure and dis- 
tribution of American cities. They are 
important changes, but slow. Further- 
more, on the whole they are not very 
constructive. Their greatest signifi- 
cance is that they demonstrate a high 
degree of discrimination between 
change that is change for the better 
and change that is merely for more 
of the same. Metaphorically speaking, 
the American people, in their attitude 
toward cities, have reached the point 
of accepting more comfortable and 
commodious buggies, but they are not 
quite ready to accept the horseless 
carriage. 

The most basic change taking place 
today is one that is sometimes called 
deconcentration. The overall density 
of population in urban areas is de- 
clining. To put it another way, the 
built-up area of cities is growing at 
a much faster rate than the popula- 
tion. For example, in the period 1925- 
40 the New York Metropolitan Region 
increased 26 per cent in population 
while the built up area increased 56 
per cent. The same pheonomenon is 
evident in nearly all cities and metro- 
politan areas. In fact, many cities 
which have shown little or no growth 
in population have continued to grow 
substantially in area. 

There is both a good and a bad 
side to that picture. Any general les- 
sening of congestion in urban resi- 
dential areas is a good thing. The 
moving of families from in-town 
blighted areas to suburbs that are at 
least temporarily wholesome is a good 
thing. The bad part of the picture is 
that in the majority of cases the bene- 
fits are temporary and often matched 


with offsetting liabilities. The move 
to the suburbs often turns out to be 
a move from an area that has become 
blighted to an area that will become 
blighted, for the simple reason that 
the causes of blight inherent in the 
old city structure are transplanted to 
a suburban structure patterned after 
it. Over a period of years, the net 
result of the change is apt to be a 
general decline in the effectiveness 
and an increase in the cost of urban 
services due to the wider scattering 
of the people served, with no increase 
in the efficiency or the amenities of 
urban life. 


The nature of this process is not 
always obvious. The spread of metro- 
politan areas often starts with the 
formation of new settlements or the 
growth of existing villages beyond 
the periphery of the central city, and 
gives the appearance of true decen- 
tralization. But the ubiquity of the 
automobile soon leads to the fil- 
ling in of the intervening spaces, 
and those who build their dream 
homes in the country soon find that 
the country has receded and left them 
firmly grounded in the city again. 
They are farther from the center but 
they are no nearer the periphery. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
OF BLIGHT 


One of the more _ encouraging 
changes of recent years is the wide- 
spread recognition that obsolescence 
of city structure is a reality and not 
merely a theorist’s invention. The 
phrases “urban blight” and “blighted 
area” have entered the popular vo- 
cabulary and cities that formerly 
closed their eyes to such conditions 
now admit their existence. Blight is 
a sign of rebellion by the using pub- 
lic against city areas that are too 
old and obsolete to be used effectively 
and the fact that blight is spreading 
through American cities at a rapid 
rate is encouraging evidence that the 
rebellion is spreading too. There is 
nothing that spurs the development 
of new things quite so much as the 
refusal of the public to use the old 
ones. 


Unfortunately, the American pub- 
lic is not so alert to the causes of 
urban blight as it is to the results. 
Many an honest dollar and many an 
earnest hope still goes into the build- 
ing of new suburbs that carry the 
infection of blight because of their 
slavish copying of old city patterns. 


But even here there is some awaken- 
ing. Home owners and investment 
bankers who have put their all into 
suburban developments to escape in- 
town blight are learning to their sor- 
row that blight can travel faster than 
the amortization rate of a mortgage. 
That is a disturbing discovery but its 
educational value is tremendous. 


THE BUILDING 
OF NEW TOWNS 


A more encouraging turn in Amer- 
ican thinking, though one less wide- 
ly grounded in the consciousness of 
the general public and of those 
who deal in the financing and build- 
ing of city structure, is the begin- 
ning of the building of new towns 
designed for modern living and pro- 
tected against absorption in the 
sprawling growth of older cities. 
Trailblazer in this country was the 
town of Radburn, started in the mid- 
twenties in a rural section of New 
Jersey within commuting distance 
of Manhattan, It was a product of 
private enterprise, albeit private en- 
terprise with an unusual degree of 
enlightenment and devotion to the 
public good, and it fell victim to the 
excesses of less enlightened private 
enterprise in the crash of 1929. 

Before its initial period of develop- 
ment ended, however, Radburn had 
made several major contributions to 
city building progress. Its scheme of 
development exhibited a wholesome 
freshness of approach to the design 
of residential property ever since. 
And the concept of a new suburban 
town, deliberately planned and well 
planned for modern living, carried 
on despite the failure of that con- 
cept to achieve complete physical 
form. Radburn was the first expres- 
sion in this country of the English 
garden city idea that had already 
led to the establishment under pri- 
vate sponsorship of two successful 
satellite cities outside of London and 
that has since inspired the British 
government’s present policy of par- 
tial dispersal for its big urban con- 
centrations. 

Radburn had been preceded by a 
number of well planned new towns 
designed to house the working forces 
of a major industry or group of in- 
dustries but rarely intended, as Rad- 
burn was, to illustrate a new form 
of metropolitan structure. One of 
these cities, Kingsport, Tennessee, is 
worth special mention because it 
was designed for a well balanced 
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group of industries, and because it 
exemplifies an important phase of ur- 
ban and industrial decentralization, 
the introduction of a modern indus- 
trial city into an area previously 
rural and well apart from the na- 
tion’s major industrial areas. Started 
in the early twenties by a railroad 
wishing to create new traffic on its 
line, Kingsport was from the start 
a notably successful business venture. 
Unfortunately, its influence as an 
example was weakened by its remote- 
ness from the usual arteries of com- 
merce and its consequent failure to 
attract the attention of business exec- 
utives who might have found it 
worthy of emulation. 


Both Radburn and Kingsport in- 
fluenced the thinking of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in 1933 when it 
determined to build its village for 
construction workers at Norris Dam 
in a form that would permit its 
later expansion into a small but well 
planned satellite suburb of Knoxville. 
The site of Norris was protected by 
an encircling belt of rugged open land 
that prevented inimical fringe develop- 
ment during the period of dam con- 
struction and which fortified its unity 
and character as a permanent town. 
The recent sale of the townsite to 
private investors perhaps presages 
its full development in the form orig- 
inally contemplated. 

More significant in their contribu- 
tion to the art of city building were 
the three greenbelt towns that fol- 
lowed Norris. Built by the Resettle- 
ment Administration in the middle 
thirties they were located outside 
of Washington, Cincinnati and Mil- 
waukee as examples of the satellite 
method of metropolitan expansion as 
opposed to the usual fringe develop- 
ment or unplanned urban sprawl. 
Full development was prevented by 
the fact that they were started as 
work relief projects and curtailed 
when relief needs declined but they 
did important pioneering in the field 
of sound suburban development. 

While neither they nor Radburn 
or Norris have yet reached their con- 
templated size and form and so served 
as a mature example of planned 
urban decentralization, all five towns 
have exerted a marked influence on 
the thinking of a nation incipiently 
conscious of the defects of its old 
city forms and seeking light on new 
ones. That influence can be seen in 
the current construction, by Amer- 
ican Community Builders, a private 
corporation, of the new town of Park 
Forest, 35 miles south of Chicago. 
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It is planned as a complete satellite 
city with an ultimate population of 
30,000 and has progressed to the 
point where the initial units are being 
opened for occupancy. It is worth 
more than passing notice that con- 
struction of the first three thousand 
dwellings in Park Forest is being 
undertaken by three insurance com- 
panies seeking a safe investment for 
their funds. 


INCREASING SCALE 
OF BUILDING OPERATIONS 


As this is written, announcement is 
made of another satellite town to be 
built by private enterprise on a 2100 
acre site in Fairfax County, Virginia, 
south of Washington. It is planned 
primarily as a _ residential suburb 
with a contemplated ultimate popula- 
tion of 45,000. Whether it will serve 
as a demonstration of good satellite 
city development outside of Wash- 
ington is not yet clear. 


It is indicative at least of the in- 
creasing scale at which residential 
developments are being built, out- 
side of Washington and elsewhere, 
something that is significant in it- 
self because it illustrates the grow- 
ing ability and willingness of finan- 
cial and building organizations to 
operate at the scale required for the 
carrying out of a major program of 
new city building. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of the Park Forest 
development at Chicago is that there, 
for the first time, insurance com- 
pany financing of new housing proj- 
ects was extended to projects located 
in a new city instead of to projects 
located in or adjacent to an old city. 


Of the many new projects in an 
established city, one is worth special 
notice because of its size and loca- 
tion. It is the combined Stuyvesant 
Town and Peter Cooper Village of 
skyscraper apartments now nearing 
completion in the heart of Manhat- 
tan Island, financed by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. The 
combined projects will house in the 
neighborhood of thirteen thousand 
families, equivalent to a city of 
45,000-50,000 people. While this proj- 
ect runs counter to the trend of decon- 
centration—it doubles the population 
previously resident on the site—it 
nevertheless is significant on several 
counts. Patently, the same amount 
of money and effort that was put 
into its construction could have pur- 





chased a complete new satellite town 
outside the congested area of New 
York. The fact that it was not di- 
rected into that channel but was 
spent instead in increasing the con- 
gestion of the nation’s most con- 
gested city has led to a widespread 
and healthy questioning of the whole 
philosophy underlying the country’s 
urban growth. 


This questioning was recently re- 
flected in the address of Mr. Paul 
Windels, President of the Regional 
Planning Association of New York, 
before the 1948 National Citizens Con- 
ference on Planning, and published 
in the June issue of the Association 
Bulletin under the title “At the Cross- 
roads.” Mr. Windels estimates that 
there will be 1,100,000 more fam- 
ilies in the New York Region by 
1970 and that to take care of that 
increase alone will require the build- 
ing of homes and other facilities 
equal to eighty cities the size of 
Stamford, White Plains or Montclair. 
He briefly compares the relative mer- 
its of providing for that growth by 
the usual method of urban sprawl 
and by directing it into suburban 
satellite communities with their in- 
tegrity preserved and comes out 
strongly for the latter method. Since 
this address was made by the head 
of the planning agency which has 
been continuously studying the devel- 
opment of the New York Region since 
the preparation of its first compre- 
hensive regional plan in 1925, the 
conclusions are particularly signif- 
icant. 


WHERE DO WE GO 
FROM HERE? 


The record shows that the United 
States is traditionally a city build- 
ing nation and that, belatedly and 
slowly, it is experimenting, through 
both public and private channels, 
with the building of new cities cal- 
culated to meet modern requirements. 
There is ample evidence of its capac- 
ity to build cities in quantity, scat- 
tered but healthy evidence of its 
interest in improving their quality. 
When one considers that the current 
rate of city building is approach- 
ing the equivalent of a hundred new 
cities of 40,000 people a year, it is 
not too encouraging to find that less 
than one per cent of that effort is 
actually going into the building of 
well planned new towns. But some- 
thing is better than nothing and a 














start is being made. It took the Brit- 
ish forty years to progress from the 
building of the first garden city satel- 
lite of London to the declaration 
that the building of such satellites 
would henceforth be favored as a 
matter of national policy. Perhaps 
we, who pride ourselves on our will- 
ingness to accept new ideas, can 
make the jump more quickly. 


To do so will require no new 
machinery of government or finance 
or construction. The building indus- 
try has demonstrated over and over 
again that it can undertake large 
scale city building projects and car- 
ry them out efficiently, despite the 
fact that a large part of the industry 
still operates on antiquated and in- 
efficient lines. Financial institutions 
have shown their ability and willing- 
ness to finance large scale develop- 
ment despite the fact that much of 
the financing of city construction is 
still done on a small seale and often 
unenlightened basis. And governmen- 
tal devices have been developed and 
adopted for aiding and expediting 
the building of weil planned new ci- 
ties despite the fact that to date they 
have been applied primarily to the re- 
development or improvement of old 
cities. 

Illustrative of the last point is the 
recent widespread adoption of meas- 
ures dealing with urban redevelop- 
ment. Along with the recognition 
that blight was a major obstacle to 
the healthy economic life of Amer- 
ican cities there has come a demand 
that something be done for its elim- 
ination, that blighted areas be re- 
developed into healthy areas. Out of 
this demand has emerged a formula 
for a partnership of public and pri- 
vate enterprise to bring the redevel- 
opment about. First came the recogni- 
tion that blight constituted a threat 
to the social and economic stability 
of cities and that its elimination was 
in the public interest, a public pur- 
pose justifying use of governmental 
powers to condemn and assemble land. 
Second came the recognition that if 
it was in the public interest for cities 
to acquire and clear blighted areas 
within their borders, it was equally 
in the public interest that they plan 
and control the redevelopment of 
those areas on a healthy basis. So 
the final formula for dealing with 
the situation became one in which 
the city is given authority to define 
areas of blight, to condemn all prop- 


erties within them, to plan the type 
of redevelopment which will restore 
them to healthy usefulness, and then 
to lease or sell to private enterprise, 
public housing authorities or other 
agencies the portions of the area that 
can best be developed by them in 
accordance with the plan. State laws 
and constitutional amendments em- 
bodying substantially this formula 
have been adopted by twenty-four 
states within the past ten years. 


These redevelopment laws represent 
a substantial, in fact a revolutionary 
advance in American thinking on ur- 
ban problems. They give legal sanc- 
tion to the well known fact that most 
of our large cities are in bad shape 
physically, economically and _ social- 
ly, so bad that the powers of the 
government must be involved to cor- 
rect it. The interests of the commu- 
nity as a whole are placed clearly 
above the interests of individual prop- 
erty owners within the blighted areas. 
This principle has always applied to 
the routing of streets and utilities 
and the acquisition of property for 
public use, but it has never before 
applied to the remodelling and re- 
building of whole city areas in which 
both public and private uses of land 
are involved. 





So far this concept has been ap- 
plied only to the redevelopment in 
place of city areas that are obsolete 
and economically sick. But the cure 
for a sick area may not lie in its 
redevelopment in place, and such re- 
development may not restore to the 
affected city the health that it is 
seeking. If one of the causes of blight 
is congestion of population, the cure 
will call for the housing of fewer 
people on the site and provision for 
the remainder elsewhere, perhaps en- 
tirely outside the existing city area. 
In short, a large scale attack on the 
problem of urban blight may call 
for a solution involving both the re- 
development of the in-town blighted 
areas and the development of new 
areas out of town. It is just such a 
solution that is now being sought in 


London, calling for a substantial re- 
duction in that city’s population and 
provision of space in satellite cities 
entirely separate from the central ur- 
ban area. 


Thus it takes only a logical ex- 
tension of the accepted procedures 
of urban redevelopment to provide 
for the building of new communities 
through a similar companionship of 
public and private enterprise. For 
the acquisition of adequate sites, the 
protection of their surrounding green- 
belts against intensive development 
and the supplying of roads and util- 
ities, the established powers of gov- 
ernment can be invoked. For the 
building and operation of houses, 
stores, factories and other city ele- 
ments customarily considered private, 
the usual mechanisms of private en- 
terprise can be used. 


Perhaps other insurance companies 
beside those now sponsoring projects 
in the new city of Park Forest would 
like to sponsor projects in new cities 
if the basic framework for such op- 
erations were available. Perhaps the 
mercantile and financial groups which 
are sponsoring new suburban shop- 
ping centers would prefer to sponsor 
the shopping facilities of planned 
new towns if they had the choice. 
Perhaps the industrialists who are 
placing factories around the outskirts 
of big cities would rather place them 
in well planned industrial satellites 
if they could. At the present time 
the haphazard sprawl of American 
cities is continuing not because en- 
trepreneurs prefer it but because they 
have no other choice. 


The thing that is lacking, as pointed 
out before, is not money or con- 
struction activity, or legal machinery, 
or willingness to do things differently. 
All these exist. The thing that is 
lacking is an informed public con- 
sciousness of the advantages to be 
gained by channeling the nation’s 
city building activities into patterns 
that better fit the requirements of 
modern peace and modern war, plus 
the formulation of governmental and 
business policies to implement that 
consciousness. The achievement of a 
vastly superior pattern of urban liv- 
ing in this country does not require 
that the American people do any 
more than they are doing now, it 
merely requires that they do it bet- 
ter. It took the blitz to convince the 
British that the better way was worth 
the effort. God help us if we wait 
for that form of persuasion. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY FACTORS IN 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


The preceeding article by Tracy B. Augur discusses the general 
question of urban relocation. The specific security factors involved 
in industrial location are given in greater detail in the following 
condensed version of a report released on July 22 by The National 
Security Resources Board, of which Arthur M. Hill is chairman. 


This booklet is limited to the prob- 
lems of industry location and reloca- 
tion, but even this is a large order. 
These problems cannot be solved over- 
night. Neither can they be solved by 
the Government alone. 


Industry, itself, has a big stake in 
the proper dispersion of its facilities 
in order to safeguard not only the na- 
tional security, but also its own exist- 
ence. 


The staff of the National Security 
Resources Board, which made this 
study, does not pretend to have all the 
answers. It merely offers some sug- 
gestions so that industry and govern- 
ment, working as a team, may arrive 
at practical and economically feasible 
measures for the protection of both 
industrial facilities and the Nation’s 
security. 


PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 


This country’s policies must be di- 
rected, at one and the same time, 
towards making every effort to build 
a stable peace and towards being ade- 
quately prepared in case those efforts 
fail. Therefore, attention must be di- 
rected to the risk of a possible enemy 
attack against industry. The purpose 
of this booklet is to describe the na- 
ture of this risk and to indicate some 
action which industry might feasibly 
take. 


More specificaliy, the purpose of 
this booklet is: 


(a) to alert industrial leaders to the 
strategic significance of industrial 
plant location in the event of another 
war; 


(b) to suggest that industrial leaders 
think of strategic location or reloca- 
tion of plant facilities as an added 
essential factor in any plans for plant 
expansion; 
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(c) to impress upon industrial leaders 
the urgency for this type of thinking. 
Urgency, not because a national emer- 
gency is necessarily imminent, but be- 
cause 12 to 14 billions of dollars are 
being spent annually for new plants 
and new equipment. A substantial por- 
tion of these plants is being located in 
highly concentrated industrial areas, 
thereby increasing vulnerability in the 
event of attack. 


NATURE OF THE RISK 


There is no known military defense 
against the atomic bomb itself except 
space. There is and will continue to be 
defense against any carrier which a 
potential enemy might use to deliver 
such a bomb. This defense alone is not 
sufficient. 


The constantly increasing range of 
aircraft makes it reasonable to assume 
that within the foreseeable future no 
area in the United States will be im- 
mune from possible attack because of 
its location alone. 


The risk of a sneak or unconvention- 
al attack becomes great because of 
the formidable and possibly decisive 
advantage which could accrue to a 
powerful enemy in modern warfare 
by choosing the time, place and mode 
of attack. Sabotage and other meth- 
ods of destruction would probably be 
attempted in an effort to prevent ef- 
fective industrial mobilization for re- 
taliation. Atomic bombs could be de- 
livered simultaneously by plane 
against strategic industrial targets 
and by ship against our vulnerable 
ports. 


Modern strategy presents these 
problems: Can industry, through lo- 
cation or relocation, achieve a reason- 
able degree of security if faced with 
the risks outlined above? Is it feasi- 
ble? The answer is that dispersion of 





industry will go a long way toward 
combating a potential enemy’s effort 
to cripple our industrial capacity by 
any mode of attack, conventional or 
otherwise. 


Any aggressor nation planning to 
use atomic weapons will be faced with 
the problem of the number of atomic 
weapons that he could make available. 
Atomic bombs are expensive. The es- 
sential fissionable elements—uranium 
and plutonium—are scarce materials, 
Any aggressor nation must, therefore, 
assess a target in terms of the amount 
of fissionable material it is considered 
profitable to allocate to its destruction. 


There is the additional factor of the 
expense of bomb delivery. As range 
increases, relative payload decreases, 
and costliness in proportion to damage 
becomes greater. To this must be add- 
ed whatever loss may be incurred in 
delivery through active interception. 


FACTORS IN RELOCATION 


We may reasonably assume that no 
country in the foreseeable future will 
ever have enough atomic bombs to 
afford to use one on each city of as 
few as 50,000 people, or on a con- 
gested industrial area of less than five 
square miles. 


Atomic bombs exploded to date have 
destroyed almost everything within a 
one-half mile radius of the zero point. 
Allowing for future developments, it 
is not expected that an improved bomb 
would cause heavy damage beyond a 
distance of three miles from point of 
detonation. The possibility of a super 
bomb that will wipe out an entire 
state is too remote to warrant serious 
consideration. 


Before evaluating present plant lo- 
cations or proposed plans for reloca- 
tion or expansion in terms of relative 
security or vulnerability in the event 
of attack, let us review those impli- 
cations of modern strategy which make 
plant location of strategic importance: 

(1) Any attack upon the United 
States will be designed to cripple vital 
industry; 

(2) Any such attack may be ex- 
pected to be made suddenly and to be 
of such magnitude that general de- 

















struction in the areas affected can be 
assumed; 

(3) The only lead time we can de- 
pend on is that required by a potential 
enemy to produce and be able to de- 
liver atomic bombs, plus whatever 
time may be obtained by diplomacy; 


(4) The present geographical loca- 
tion of any facility in the United 
States cannot be considered safe sim- 
ply because of its remoteness from a 
potential enemy; 

(5) A high concentration of indus- 
try or population in a given area con- 
stitutes the best target for atomic or 
other modern weapons; 

(6) Attack upon areas of industry 
concentration less than five square 
miles or urban concentrations of less 
than 50,000 people will probably not 
be economically feasible unless they 
contain specified installations of de- 
cisive importance to the nation’s ca- 
pacity for defense; 

(7) A location less than three miles 
from a potential target center of an 
atomic bomb is seriously vulnerable. 


EVALUATION OF PRESENT 
LOCATION AND ALTERNATIVES 


The strategic planner of a potential 
enemy, in appraising the area in which 
your facilities are located, will be 
looking for certain objectives. Here is 
a list of the kinds of facilities in which 
he most likely would be interested: 

(a) An individual plant, producing 
a large percentage of a highly critical 
item, which if destroyed, would have 
immediate far-reaching adverse effects 
on the production of that and other 
related items. 

(b) All major developments, indus- 
trial or otherwise, which could be con- 
sidered highly inflammable or explo- 
sive. This would include such things as 
oil refineries, oil storage facilities, 
paint and chemical plants. 

(c) Public utilities such as power 
plants and water systems which serv- 
ice a general industrial area. 

(d) Railway, water, and _ other 
transportation facilities. 

(e) Key establishments of the 
Armed Forces. 

(f) Dams and related works and 
bridges. 

(g) Major air bases and air supply 
centers. 

(h) Several plants all engaged in 
the production of related items of mil- 
itary importance or materials, such as 
trucks and steel. 


It is suggested that the problem of 
assessing the vulnerability of your 
facilities be approached in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Draw a three-mile radius circle 
about the periphery of your present 
facilities. List everything within this 
circle which you believe would be of 
interest to the potential enemy. 


In considering your production, 
think in terms of both peace time and 
war time conditions, to determine 
whether your facilities might be or 
become a major military objective. A 
large aircraft plant, a shipyard, a 
large aluminum plant, each obviously 
could well become very important to 
an enemy. Generally, prime contrac- 
tors for the production of war mate- 
rials, in varying degrees of import- 
ance, also could consider themselves in 
this class. Certain basic material 
plants and many component plants 
also would be included. 


The size of your facilities and oth- 
ers within the area concerned should 
not be the sole influence in your deci- 
sion. A small instrument plant, for 
instance, might be highly critical. 
Likewise, the fact that your industry 
is a heavy or a light industry has little 
bearing. The real determining factors 
are the actual use our military forces 
will make of the items produced and 
the amounts of such items as com- 
pared with the actual requirements, 
and the possibilities for employing 
substitutes. Even if you believe your 
facilities alone would not be classed 
as a primary objective, the existence 
of any other facilities within this 
three-mile radius, which could be so 
classified, is as much a matter of your 
concern as if your own facilities were 
directly involved. 


Further inquiry into your facilities 
may show that only a single unit, if 
destroyed, would result in a 100 per 
cent stoppage of production for sev- 
eral months. All such units should be 
identified. While, of course, no attempt 
is likely to be made to knock out a 
single plant with an atomic bomb, 
conventional bombing techniques have 
improved to a point where such de- 
struction is easily possible. 

As a result of your investigation, 
you should be able to conclude the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Whether your facilities should 
be relocated; 

(b) Whether part of such facilities 
should be relocated; 


(c) Whether no further expansion 
should be attempted in the present 
area. 


If removal of part or all of your 
facilities is indicated, it is not recom- 
mended this be attempted at once. 
This probably would not be economi- 
cally practical. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that any expansion of facilities 
in a location with a substantial degree 
of vulnerability be avoided. 


It is also suggested that efforts be 
directed to the development of a pro- 
gressive dispersion plan built around 
normal expansion and obsolescence 
factors. The important thing is to de- 
vote study and efforts with a view to 
making the earliest possible start 
toward dispersion as the means of 
achieving a reasonable degree of plant 
security. 

Studies made to date indicate that 
areas of industry concentration less 
than five square miles, or urban con- 
centrations of less than 50,000 people, 
separated by about 10 miles of rela- 
tively open country, will be reasonably 
secure from attack under all circum- 
stances expected to prevail. These 
factors may be employed as a yard- 
stick in evaluating prospective sites. 

Your thinking should be projected 
in terms of the probable growth or 
foreseeable developments in the pros- 
pective area which may make it stra- 
tegically vulnerable. 


Topographical features of terrain 
become significant. Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki were chosen as targets for the 
atomic bomb because of their strategic 
concentration of industrial activities. 
Deaths in Nagasaki, however, despite 
its greater population density were 
only one-half those at Hiroshima. 
Topography was the major factor in 
accounting for this difference. The 
Nagasaki bomb dissipated much of its 
energy against hills and unoccupied 
areas. 3) 

Industry fared better in Hiroshima. 
All major factories were reasonably 
well dispersed and escaped serious 
damage. At Nagasaki, plants and dock- 
yards at the southern end of the city 
were left intact, but those concen- 
trated in the valley where the bomb 
exploded were almost completely de- 
stroyed. 


Of course, a fundamental require- 
ment in any survey of an area for se- 
lection of a location is that it be eco- 
nomically feasible to the particular 


(Continued on Page $20) 
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Peter Kihss 


Mr. Kihss, the representative of the NEW YORK HERALD TRIB- 
UNE at Lake Success, reports negotiations on atomic energy 
control for the BULLETIN. Next month Stephen White, who has 
been assigned to the Paris office of the TRIBUNE will report on 


developments at the UN Assembly. 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie has 
called attention to the danger and 
probable growth of bacteriological 
and lethal chemical weapons, and pro- 
posed that the General Assembly of 
the United Nations take up this prob- 
lem as well when it debates the atom- 
ic control deadlock in its Paris ses- 
sion opening September 21. 

A series of recriminations marked 
completion of the second progress 
report of the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments to the Security 
Council, dealing with non-atomic dis- 
armament efforts. 


Receiving a report from the working 
committee August 2, the Commission 
heard Frederick H. Osborn declare 
the United States believes work 
should continue “with as little delay 
as possible,” to develop a system of 
arms regulation to be carried out 
when conditions of international con- 


fidence permit. 


“The work of this commission has 
continued to be hampered by ‘demi- 
gogic appeals and irresponsible pro- 
paganda,’” Mr. Osborn said. “We can- 
not but note regretfully that the 
Soviet system of obstructionism in 
this commission is the same as that 
employed by them in the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Nevertheless, 
the United States believes that the 
commission must proceed with its 
work.” 


Ukranian Foreign Minister Dmitri 
Z. Manuilsky retorted that respon- 
sibility for lack of progress in dis- 
armament rested on “those who 
wrecked the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” He said it was 
impossible to separate the regulation 
and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces from the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and control of atomic 
energy. Soviet Deputy Foreign Minis- 
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ter Yakov A. Malik chimed in that 
it was the United States and United 
Kingdom which had declared dis- 
armament couldn’t begin until pre- 
vious conditions were fulfilled, seek- 
ing to cover up a lack of desire to 
disarm. 


On August 9, Mr. Malik told the 
disarmament group that the United 
States had wrecked the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and 
thereafter had argued that one of 
the essential conditions for interna- 
tional confidence didn’t exist—so dis- 
armament couldn’t be carried out. 
Once again he proposed the old Soviet 
formula for general disarmament 
principles, including limitation and 
prohibition of certain armaments, a 
ban on atomic weapons, and a system 
of control within Security Council 
framework. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, of Great 
Britain, protested this Soviet plan 
was based on proposals rejected by 
the commission June 18, 1947 and by 
the Security Council July 8, only to 
be re-introduced again October 13, 
1947. While the Soviet proposal spoke 
of a control system within Security 
Council framework, Sir Alexander 
commented: 


“Those of us who have followed 
the history of the Security Council 
and the debates on a similar prob- 
lem in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion will know how much effort to 
derive from that. But there is not a 
vestige of recognition, in the Soviet 
paper, of the fact that no person 
on earth can have any confidence in 
a paper system of disarmament, 
whatever the excellence of its pro- 
visions, unless and until there is some 
evidence in the world about him of 
international good faith and the readi- 
ness of those primarily concerned to 
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sink differences and to cooperate for 
the achievement of purposes which 
they have solemnly undertaken.” 

Among this needed evidence, Sir 
Alexander said, the control of atomic 
energy was “a task whose priority 
was acknowledged by the Assembly 
of the United Nations at its very first 
session in London.” 


Mr. Manuilsky said the Soviet 
Union proposed, among other things, 
time limits, with inspection as a con- 
trol. What objection could the United 
States and Britain make if they real- 
ly wished disarmament, he demanded. 
It couldn’t be an objection to inspec- 
tion, he said, for the Soviet Union 
supported inspection “provided, how- 
ever, there was something to inspect.” 

In atomic production controls, Mr. 
Manuilsky said, the Soviet Union con- 
tended inspection should cover not 
only nuclear fuel but the prohibition 
of the use of such fuel for military 
purposes. “Official circles of the 
United States,” he said, “had no in- 
tention” of obeying a ban on atomic 
weapons, and “thereby also doomed 
to failure the work of the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments.” 


“The most responsible government 
and military officials,’ Mr. Ma- 
nuilsky went on, “were openly de- 
claring that the United States could 
not even envisage any limitation of 
her armaments, that the atomic weap- 
ons must be kept in the armament of 
the United States forces, and that 
the United States must possess such 
military strength as would enable 
her at any moment to start military 
operations.” 


He contended the Soviet Union was 
demobilizing army classes, and con- 
centrating on peaceful economic re- 
construction. No state threatened the 
United States, he argued, but “those 
in the United States who are in- 
terested in an armaments race have 
artificially created a war psychosis 
tending to produce uncertainty and 
anxiety throughout the world.” 


Mr. Manuilsky saw a vicious circle 
—“if it is argued that the disruption 
of the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which has impaired in- 
ternational confidence, predetermines 
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the failure of the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, will not this 
failure be used as an excuse to bury 
once and for all the question of the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the employment of atomic energy ex- 
clusively for peaceful purposes?” 

The United States says it favors 
continuation of the disarmament com- 
mission’s work, Mr. Manuilsky noted, 
but he demanded: “What are we to 
do with the fact that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has ceased to 
function, since its success would truly 
have been one of the fundamental 
safeguards for international confi- 
dence?” 


On August 12, the commission final- 
ly approved two resolutions previous- 
ly adopted in the working committee. 
By eight votes to two, with the Soviet 
Union and Ukraine dissenting and 
Syria absent, it approved the defini- 
tion of “conventional armaments” to 
exclude atomic weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction, as voted 
in committee September 9, 1947. Mr. 
Malik again contended this was an 
artificial separation and a violation 
of the Assembly’s December 14, 1946 
disarmament resolution, which he 
held hadn’t differentiated or counter- 
opposed these two questions. 


By nine votes to two, the commis- 
sion then approved the statement of 
principles voted in committee July 
26, which listed conditions to be ful- 
filled before disarmament could be 
effected. 


On the entire progress report, Guy 
de la Tournelle, of France, said dis- 
armament preparatory studies must 
be carried out, and held preliminary 
measures would themselves develop 
international confidence. “The study 
of the reduction of conventional ar- 
maments,” he said, “can and should 
be conducted independently of study 
of the prohibition of atomic weapons. 
This principle was made clear in the 
discussions of the Genera] Assembly 
of 1948... . Atomic energy is capable 
of practical application and offers a 
new field in which everything re- 
mains to be done, whereas conven- 
tional armaments constitute a pure- 
ly military domain, long since in- 
corporated into the life of nations.” 
He recalled that, while atomic weap- 
ons were to be absolutely prohibited, 
conventional armaments were only to 
be regulated and reduced. 


On August 17, the commission final- 
ly completed study of its report, tak- 
ing no vote on the whole but agree- 


ing the report would be deemed ap- 
proved if no delegation requested a 
final reading before September 15. 
It will be up to a commission chair- 
man to convene the next meet- 

ing, with the chairmanship ro- 
tating alphabetically each month 
—Syria in September, Ukraine 

in October, U.S.S.R. in Novem- 

ber, United Kingdom in Dec- 

ber, and United States in Jan- 
uary. 


During the month, Mr. Osborn re- 
vealed the United States had ap- 
pointed a psychologist, Dr. John W. 
Gardner, executive associate of the 
Carnegie Corporation, on its atomic 
delegation back on May 22, 1947, and 
still retains him as consultant when 
needed, without compensation. Dr. 
Gardner’s task had been to study any 
possible new approach to agreement 
with the Russians. After about a 
month’s attendance at commission 
and committee meetings, he put the 
issue up as a full-scale study prob- 
lem to colleagues in psychology, an- 
thropology and related fields. Out of 
all this grew the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard University, 
launched with a $100,000 Carnegie 
Corporation grant last December, and 
recently given $640,000 more for a 
long-range study of all phases of the 
Russian problem. 


In Geneva, the Economic and Social 
Council on August 27 heard Aleksis 
P. Pavlov, of the Soviet Union, com- 
plain about stories in the United 
States press describing an atomic war 
against the Soviet Union, but he said 
the U.S.S.R. was not afraid and be- 
lieved that “time works for us.” 
Mr. Pavlov said the Soviet Union 
favored peaceful competition between 
capitalism and socialism.” 


A long-hidden chapter of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
came to light during September, and 
disclosed that the United States, at 
the very first meeting of the scientific 
and technical committee had urged in- 
terchange of both atomic and all other 
scientific information for peaceful 
purposes—only to be rebuffed by the 
Soviet Union. 


It was the late Dr. Richard C. Tol- 
man, chief scientific aid to Bernard 
M. Baruch, who, according to new 
records taken off the restricted list, 
proposed at a closed meeting July 19, 
1946 that the U. N. scientists: 

“ .. . discuss the interchange of 
scientific information for peaceful 


ends, in general as well as in the field 


of atomic energy. This would include 


the consideration of exchange of sci- 
entific publications, cooperation be- 
tween Academies of Science and other 
scientific bodies, the interchange 
of students, professors and re- 
g search workers, and the re- 
sumption of international pro- 
gresses in the various fields of 
3 science. A notable step in this 
latter direction was taken in the 
recent celebration of the anniversary 
of founding the Russian Academy of 
the Russian Academy of Science.” 

To this, the Soviet Union’s Andrei 
A. Gromyko “observed that world con- 
gresses and conferences mentioned by 
Dr. Tolman (United States) may be 
important, but it would require several 
months to call such a conference. The 
committee should therefore consider 
its program of information exchange 
from the point of view of the realiz- 
ation of the immediate tasks of the 
Atomic Energy Commission.” 

During the month, the preliminary 
edition of the scientific volume of the 
U. N.’s atomic bibliography was re- 
leased, containing 3,982 items on ra- 
diation and isotopes in biology and 
medicine, culled from publications in 
a score of nations since 1920. A general 
introduction by Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, said: 

“In two great fields, at least, co- 
operation, openness and the free pub- 
lication of results have largely return- 
ed, and are again the practice in many 
parts of the world. 

One field is the effort at extending 
and deepening our knowledge of the 
atomic nucleus, of the particles of 
which it is constituted, and of the laws 
and regularities which describe the 
properties of these particles and their 
interactions. 

“The other great field is the applica- 
tion of tracers, largely by-products of 
the operation of the fission chain re- 
actor, as instruments in most of the 
sciences, including medicine, and many 
branches of agricultural and indust- 
rial technology. 

“Work bearing directly on the tech- 
nology of the large-scale release of nu- 
clear energy is still being conducted 
predominantly in secret, on a nation- 
al, or at most, multi-national basis. 

“Published accounts of such work 
would appear to be mostly of a rather 
general and descriptive character, 
suited perhaps to a rough understand- 
ing of the developments, but not pro- 
viding an adequate basis for tradi- 
tional international technical collab- 
oration. 
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“Protestation of hope that in this 
field, too, there would be complete 
openness have been expressed by the 
representatives and scientists of many 
nations. Until now, however, there 
has been, as is well known, an essen- 
tian divergence of views as to the safe- 
guards that would have to accompany 
such complete disclosure.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer said that “in the 
vast areas in which free publication 
is possible, its scope, interest and qual- 
ity are most impressive,’ and the 
bibliography indicated “a _ salutary 
present situation.” 

Drs. Harold C. Urey and Raymond 
E. Zirkle, of the University of Chi- 
cago, contributed introductions to sec- 
tions of the bibliography, and an 
appeal for further data by Jan. 15, 
1949 was made public, to enable a 
printed edition early in 1949. Work on 
the scientific volume began in mid- 
July under Dr. H. H. Goldsmith, of 
Brookhaven National Laboratories, 
aided by Stuart R. Schram, consultant. 


EIGHT SCIENTISTS PROTEST 
THOMAS COMMITTEE'S METHODS 


(Continued from page 290) 


We wish to stress that in our opin- 
ion the Atomic Energy Commission is 
in no way to blame for the unfortu- 
nate situation that now exists. Since 
its formation, the Commission has 
worked vigorously to establish ade- 
quate centers for our atomic research. 
But the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been needlessly hampered because 
atomic energy has unfortunately be- 
come a “political football”. As a re- 
sult the Commission has had to ad- 
just its own workings to the atmos- 
phere created by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 


No nation without adequate scien- 
tific resources can hope for any de- 
gree of security in the event of anoth- 
er war. In the face of this fact, it 
is important that the leaders of our 
nation attempt to understand the con- 
ditions under which scientific research 
can be and cannot be done. In par- 
ticular, if our nation is to have a 
vigorous government research pro- 
gram, the unhealthy atmosphere that 
has been created by the Un-American 
Activities Committee must be re- 
moved. We urge that you investigate 
this situation, and then direct your 
powers in an attempt to secure a 
remedy. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY FACTORS 


IN INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 
(Continued from page 817) 
industry concerned. With few excep- 
tions, however, economic advantage 
and relative strategic safety will not 

be incompatible. 

Adequate dispersion is considered 
the most practical solution to the 
problem of strategic location. 

Underground installations, although 
probably providing maximum protec- 
tion, are not thought practical for ap- 
plication on a large scale. They gen- 
erally entail higher construction costs. 
This is also true of special construc- 
tion of above ground facilities, em- 
ploying fire, blast, or radiation resis- 
tant materials. Resort to this type of 
security will probably be economically 
justifiable only in connection with 
such highly strategic facilities as may 
be determined by the Armed Forces. 

In planning for dispersion an at- 
tempt should be made to disperse not 
only a maximum number of your man- 
ufacturing installations, but also the 
manufacture of individual products. 

Decentralization of population and 
industry is actually taking place. A 
host of pressures is at work in this 
direction. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board in its study, “Decentralization 
of Industry”, makes the following 
statement in this connection: 

“There is a trend toward locating 
manufacturing plants in the smaller 
cities and towns. Cities and towns 
with 10,000 to 100,000 population are 
reported to be the most popular places 
for plants established from 19 
Only one-third of the plants built or 
acquired since 1940 are in cities of 
100,000 and over. For plants estab- 
lished prior to 1940, close to half were 
in cities of that size. On the other 
hand, almost 30 per cent of the plants 
established since 1940 are in towns of 
10,000 or less, against only 20 per cent 
of the plants built before 1940.” 

Many industries are very dependent 
upon skilled labor, which is normally 
thought to be relatively immobile. 
Further developments in decentraliza- 
tion of population plus the growing 
development in simplified manufactur- 
ing techniques, semi-automatic ma- 
chine tools, ete., go far toward reduc- 
ing dependence upon localized supply 
of highly skilled labor. To these fac- 
tors should be added the incentive to 
movement that can be created for 
workers in the form of better working 
and living conditions. 

It may also be anticipated that 
agencies lending money for long range 


capital expenditures will give thought 
to location as a risk factor. Thus, de- 
centralization may be given further 
impetus. 

It remains industry’s problem to 
take maximum advantage of this pat- 
tern to insure that new plants are 
located with a view to maximum se- 
curity. 

The job of dispersion is one that 
industry must assume, for both its 
own protection and that of the nation- 
al security. Ours being a democratic 
nation dedicated to the principles of 
free enterprise, the government can 
neither dictate nor finance such a 
large-scale change in the industrial 
pattern. 

Note: The suggestions made in this pamphlet 
are not intended to encourage the reloca- 
tion of manufacturing facilities for the 


purpose of adversely affecting wages, work- 
ing conditions, and union contracts. 





POLISH VERSION OF EINSTEIN'S 
MESSAGE 


This is a translation of the message attributed 
to Dr. Einstein in Poland. It is completely dis- 
imilar to the actual message sent by Dr. Ejin- 
stein to the World Congress of Intellectuals, 
which met in Breslau during August. The correct 
text appears on page 295. 








“IT appreciate very much the honor you 
made me by notifying me of the plan 
of convoking in the near future a Con- 
gress of Intellectuals. I learned with 
great interest that the congress has 
as its aim to discuss and support the 
cause of real and essential peace. 
“Nowadays, when the political situa- 
tion is extremely tense, the solution 
of our problems becomes particularly 
important from the historical and phil- 
osophical point of view. We must have 
the courage to discuss the most up-to- 
date problems without losing our way 
in the petty political differences of 
everyday life. History has taught us 
that brutal struggle has never led to 
a stablization of conditions and will 
never create a proper basis for the 
solution of our most vital problems. 
This comes true especially now when 
another war would mean devastation 
on a hitherto unknown scale. 
“Wishing to avoid this dreadful dan- 
ger, we must overcome national ego- 
tism and cease thinking in categories 
of brutal physical strength. I most 
devoutly hope that you will succeed 
in gathering within the framework of 
such an important congress men of 
wide scope and true courage. I also 
hope that they will support every- 
where your endeavors for men to reach 
mutual conference onlywhen they fight 
for unbiased understanding and rec- 
ognition of their right to progress.” 








